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“O bring the herd invide the 
stockade of teak posts, a 
trained tusker leads the 

way through a narrow entrance, 
while men mounted on_ other 
elephants act as “ whippers-in”’ in 
the rear. The herd crush their 
way forward until they enter a 
second enclosure, surrounded first 
by a wall, and secondly by ar 
inner ring of teak posts. The 
space between these is the 
manceuvring ground for the assis- 
tants, catchers, rope carriers, and 
spearmen. These can dash into 
the centre to aid in noosing an 
elephant and escape between the 
posts, through which an angry 
elephant could not squeeze its body 
The whole scene resembles a blood- 
less bull-fight. Crowds of people are 
in the stands, on the wall, and 
behind the barriers, and through a 
strong gate of teak piles hung 
vertically from cross beams the 
noosers enter, mounted on_ the 
largest tusker elephants, and armed 
with green hide ropes and slip-knots fastened to long poles of 
bamboo. The imprisoned herd are set moving round the 
enclosure, and the noosers, when possible, s!ip a knot over the 
foot of some young male, when the assistants outside rush in, 
carry the end of the rope between the teak posts, and make it 
fast. Then the animal is brought up with a jerk. Next the 
tame elephants advance, and by their UNwertcome ATTENTIONS 
prevent the animal from slipping off the rope. Several are 
caught in this way, and attached to the same post, while the 
herd circle round in this gigantic “game of the ring,” until it 
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THE ELEPHANT ESCORT. 





UNWELCOME ATTENTIONS. 


becomes necessary to move the captives. First the rest of the 
herd are let out of the enclosure. Then the young ones are 
fastened, stem and stern, to a couple of giant elephants, and led 
outside. There two more elephants walk on either side of them, 
and they are taken under guard to the king’s stables. 

Tue Evepxanr Escort is so vastly bigger than the 
captured youngster that he has no chance of escape. But to 
prevent any accidents the poor little animal in the centre is 
attached by ropes to his guards on either side. Then water 
is poured over him from bamboo pipes, he is fed with sugar-cane 
and green stuff, and = maiched 
off to the king’s stables. The 
herd mustered outsice the stockade 
are then once mcre passed in 
review, in case any likely captures 
may still have avoided their fate 
by crowding among the rest. THe 
Noosers Kipe Past IN SINGLE 
Fite, carefully looking among the 
mass of broad backs and pedestal- 
like legs, and if a lurking four 
year old is discovered, it is cut 
out and captured by a dash of the 
big tame males. Our last illustra- 
tion shows THE Crowpb Rounpb THE 
CourskE, and gives some idea of 
the Siamese public who assemble 
at these annual and bloodless 
elephant hunts, conducted for the 
benefit of the Son of Heaven —His 
Majesty the King of Siam. 

As no account of Siainese 
elephant catching would be com- 
plete without some reference to the 
famous white elephants, we may 
add here that the white elephant is 
not a myth, and that one was 
actually taken.in the reign of the 
present king —H.M.Chulalongkorn. 
There is a vein of alienism among 
the wild and semi-wild elephants 
ot the country. Its most general 
form appears in large colourless 
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patches of skin, giving the elephant 
somewhat the appearance of a 
plum-pudding-coloured pig, slatey 
black and pinkish ochre. But at 
rare intervals a real albino appears, 
and this is an event of the first 
importance to Siam. The elephant 
is the national animal and national 
emblem. The king is Lord of 
Elephants, and the life of the animal 
is sacred. 

The Buddhist priests are very 
insistent on the esteem due to 
the animals as a race; and if a real 
white elephant, or an approximately 
white one, is reported as seen, no 
efforts are spared to secure it for 
residence in the golden stables, and 
much important and costly cere- 
monial is lavished upon the event 
of his entry into the city and his 
installation in his new quarters. 
It is almost as important an event, 
even in modern Siam, as an incar- 
nation of Apis in the person cf a 
peculiarly marked calf was in 
ancient Egypt. Judge then of the 
general joy and_ congratulation 
when, early in the present happy 
reign, a pure white elephant was 
announced to have been taken in a 
distant province, and to he in 
training for an appearance in the 
capital. The happy discoverers of 
this sacred bezcst were two very nes 
poor men, who had marked a THE 
young elephant in a herd, and, 
after much scheming, succeeded in capturing it. As it was very 
muddy and dirty, it occurred to them, after they had made it fast 
to a post near their house, to give it a wash. As layer after 
layer of mud came off, with the aid of a bamboo squirt and a 
brick, they saw, though they could scarcely believe their eyes, 
that the under skin was white—pink, that is. As they hurried to 
scrub off move dirt, their joy became almost too great for 
utterance. More and more pink—pink back, pink legs, pink 
trunk, showed themselves; even the hairs on his sacred back, 
instead of being black, were white. So they took him to the 
governor of the province, who could scarcely contain himself for 
joy, and was so much a gentleman that he did not keep all the 
credit to himself, but stated the true facts of the case to His 
Majesty and the archbishop, or archbuddhist, who instantly 
promoted him to a superior rank, and rewarded the lucky 
captors—one with 400 ticals in cash and 1,000 acres of land, 
and the other with 200 ticals and 600 acres of land, besides 
which they were ennobled, and exempted from taxes. For some 
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NOOSERS RIDE PAST IN SINGLE FILE. 


time the albino elephant was kept in the country and ted up, 
until he grew big enough to look imposing, when a state recep- 
tion was arranged for him. All the streets were lined with 
people, and the King and all the Court functionaries, with the 
lords, spiritual and temporal, went out to do it honour. Many 
enthusiasts left the city to escort it in from the country, and the 
whole populace gave themselves over to a kind of elephantine 
ecstasy. The animal was then solemnly blessed, and baptised 
by the name of the ‘* Descendant of the Angel of the Brahmins,” 
and then taken to the royal and sacred stables, where he lived 
happy ever after. Among other attentions, he was daily washed 
with tamarind water, under which treatment his skin grew whiter 
and whiter every day. ‘The nails on his toes were quite white, 
and his eyes a pale Naples yellow, apparently an elephant form 
of albino eye, for common elephants: have bluish eyes when 
young. There is no doubt whatever that this was a genuine 
white elephant of the very highest caste. 
C. J. Cornisu. 


THE CROWD ROUND THE COURSE. 


ANCIENT WATER MiEES—_IL 
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HE castle and the abbey, as we noted in our last aiticle 





on the ancient water mills still working on our streams, 
retained the finest and largest mills for their private 
service, besides many others at which their tenants were obliged 





to grind their corn, The beautiful mill at Sutton Courtnay, on 
the Thames near Abingdon, is an example of the latter kind, 
formerly owned by the abbey of Abingdon. We now give an 
illustration of THe Castte Mitt at Dunster, in Somerset. 
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shire. Dunster is a perfect instance of a feudal castle still 
maintained and inhabited. Every part of the establishment 
used in feudal times is still in working order and daily use, 
including the castle mill. This is a handsume old stone building, 
with a water-wheel turned by a small stream. In front, leaning 
against the wall, may be seen a pair of old grindstones. These 
have been faced and refaced, until they are too thin for use, and 
are removed. In one small town in Suffolk, where stone did not 
exist and the doorsteps of houses had usually to be made of 
brick, all the old grindstones from the numerous wind-mills were 
eagerly bought and used as doorsteps. The round flat stones 
adorned the front cf a row of cottages, and were considered 
to confer as much distinction on a cottage as a portico does ona 
villa. By the days of Richard II. the mill monopoly owned by 
the lords of the manors was becoming intolerable. No one 
could build a new mill without a licence from the Crown, and it 
was about six times more difficult to get a licence to build a 
mill to grind flour than it is now to get a licence to sell beer and 
spirits. It was certain to be opposed by the “ lord,’’ whether 
peer, abbot, or knight, whose monopoly was threatened. In the 
revolt of the peasants against the manor system, they included 
among their demands one that they should be permitted to use 
hand-mills, and grind their own corn, rather than submit to the 
exactions of the miller. As was noted in our previous article, 
flour-making was not the only object of the ancient water mills. 
All running water represented ‘‘ power” available for mechanical 
purposes, and this was turned to several uses. Old “fulling mills”’ 
are fairly common, scattered up and down the country. Some- 
times both fulling-mills and corn-mills were on the same stream. 
The fullers cleaned and whitened the wool with the rush of pure 
water raised and forced by the wheel. To help them further 
they used fuller’s earth and bleaching lawn. To-day, in places 
where an old fulling-mill survives, the bleaching is done by 
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THE MILLS AT MARLOW. Reigate. 


vilely-smelling chemicals, which kill the fish and litter the 
precincts of the mill with untidy casks. But even near to the 
gigantic industries of Leeds these old fulling-mills survive in 
places not remote from the big city. One, in a deep woody dell 
on the road to Adel, was a few years ago still turned by a clear 
rushing stream called the Adel beck, and retained much of its 
old beauty, in spite of the chloride of lime casks, and the steam- 
mill joined to it. Modern flour-making is mechanicaily far more 
perfect than the old system. Grindstones are no longer used. 
Rollers worked by steam take their place. But much of the 
grinding of the coarser flour, excellent in flavour, and of barley, 
beans, and peas, for barley-meal, bean-meal, and pease-flour is 
done well enough by the stones. Consequently one often sees 
the good old water mill and grindstones working daily, with a 
brand-new annex of many storeys, holding roller-mills and a 
steam engine. This is quite common on the larger rivers, 
especially on the Thames. Shiplake Mill may be instanced, or 
that at Wolvercote, near Godstow, adjoining the lands once 
granted: to ‘Fair Rosamond.” Here the University now 
makes paper, instead of grinding corn—a highly appropriate 
exchange of the raw material of bodily needs for those of mental 
appetite. 

Centuries of experience in this kind of engineering directed 
the choice of sites for water mills. There was almost no form 
of river, from the mountain beck or Welsh torrent to the full-fed 
rivers of the South, like the Stratford Avon and the Thames, 
which the old mill makers did not use skilfully for water power. 
They even utilised the tides. When we hear so much of 
employing the daily rise and fall of the sea level to drive 
dynamos, it is worth recollecting that some of our tide-mills are 
nearly 300 years old. One of the best known is at St. Helen’s 
in the Isle of Wight, and was built by Sir Huvh Myddleton, the 
designer and engineer of the ‘* New River.” On our rivers the 
sites of mills show astonishing 
variety. A few are on the river 
itself, the mill being on a 
platform, and part or all of 
the stream passing under the 
floor through a narrow chan- 
nel, which turns the wheel. 
Others have a weir, but are 
built over that part of the 
stream which does not go 
over the fall. The mill at 
Guys Cliff is a good example 
of this variety. Where there 
is neither much water in the 
stream, nor a great fall, it 
is necessary to tap the former 
at a considerable distance 
above the mill, in order to 
get the fall at last. This 
makes the still, deep little 
mill-streams, running parallel 
with the brook, which are so 
common and so pretty. In 
stony, mountainous country 
it is impossible to cut a mill- 
stream. The ground would 
need blasting. But water mills 
abound in such places—in 
North Devon among the lime- 
3 stone, in Wales, in Scotland, 
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kindly provides plenty of fall, 
and the water, instead of going 
under the wheel, is often 
carried in a wooden conduit 
from the beck a few yards 
above the mill, and allowed 
to fall on to the wheel from 
above. This is called An 
‘*OversHot ” Mitt WHEEL. 
The example given here 
is that of an old mill at 
Chagford, in North Devon. 
But in such obviously pic- 
turesque surroundings the old 
mills are only one among 
many of the beauties of an 
almost over-rich landscape. 
It is on the slower streams 
and among the tamer culti- 
vated land that the water 
mill, with its usual accom- 
paniments of rich meadow, 
pool, and weir, is, and has 
been for centuries, one of the 
best and most picturesque of 


the many contributions of man — ti. Sit 
eee! ; oa a aE 


to natural scenery. 
C. J. Cornisu. 


‘The Hon. 


HE Hon. Mrs. McLaren Morrison, of Kepwick Park, 
Northallerton, has long been not only an admirer of 
japanese Spaniels, but one of the most critical con- 

noisseurs of the breed. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
learn that she owns a remarkable kennel of this very lovely 
variety of lap-dog; and when it is remembered that she brings 
home, to replenish her stock, fresh treasures in Japs every 
year after her annual trip to India, and that she is ever ready 
to buy the dog that defeats her own, there is little wonder that 
she continues year after year to hold her own so well at the 
leading exhibitions. 

Few kennels can boast of so many challenge cups and 
first prizes as the Toy Spaniels of Kepwick. I think it was 
about fifteen years ago that Mrs. Morrison began showing this 
variety, and her beautiful little Jap, Yum Yum, which she then 
brought out, won a Ist in a big variety class in which 
Chows, Laplanders, and others were competing—for at that 
time the Kennel Club did not recognise Japs as a separate 
breed in their Stud Book. ut all the best shows now give 
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A BEAUTIFUL QUARTETTE. 


Mrs. McLaren Morrisons Japs. 


classes for Japanese, while the Ladies’ Summer Show, by 
dividing them according to weights and sexes, provides no less 
than a score. 

This, of course, has greatly encouraged both the importation 
and the breeding of Japs, and the establishment of a club for 
Japanese Spaniels has done the rest. 

When Mrs. Morrison first showed a Jap there was practically 
no competition, whereas now it is extremely keen, and the judging 
very critical. The evenness of the quality exhibited, too, is so 
remarkable, that the question of weight, rather than of points, 
more often decides the judge’s verdict. The craze for small Japs 
has risen just now to extremes, and, with one or two notable 
exceptions (Mrs. Grindrod, Mrs. Allen, and Mrs. Samuelson, for 
example), no exhibitor has so many Japs under 6lb. weight as 
Mrs. Morrison of Kepwick. ‘The picture I am enabled to give 
is a copy of “‘ After Tea,” a painting which will be seen, I hope, 
in the Academy this year, being by Miss Florence Street, 
whose name is well known amongst dog lovers as a clever artist in 
canine portraiture. ‘These little Orientals make a very beautiful 
-quartette, and are, as can he 
seen, of perfect Jap type, while 
their weights vary from 24lb. 
to 4lb. only, the smallest being 
Monga-Sama (Wisdom), whose 
face quite interprets the name 
he bears. Foyo-Sama, the Jap 
in the rear, is the heavy-weight 
of the party, scaling 4lb. 
Kani-Sama weighs 33lb., and 
Miss Street has happily 
depicted him in his favourite 
Buddhist attitude of lying con- 
templatively with his front 
paws crossed. Haru-Sama, 
who is sitting up on the other 
side of Monga-Sama, weighs 
3;lb., and was the winner of 
Ist novice at the L.K.A. Show 
in July last. His head is 
nearly all black, and therefore 
not so expressive as_ those 
which are properly broken in 
colour. 

At the Charity Show Mrs 
Morrison did not show her 
Toys, as winter showing. s 
too risky. But in the heavy- 
weights of 6lb. and over she 
scored a great innings with 
that very beautifully-marked 
and exquisitely-shaped Sasaki, 
the little Jap that has now 
made two journeys to India 
and back, and enjoys his sea 


rips immensely. 
Brompton Road, trip y A. S.R 
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touch cleverness. Brayfield only began to talk steadily about 

Lily and the young doctor from the day of this meeting of 
self-consciousnesses, which had, as it chanced, taken place on the 
pavement of the curved parade by the sea. ‘Till that day the 
little town had attributed to Maurice hopelessness, to Lily simply 
friendship for a sad young man. Now its members talked the 
usual yossip that attends the flirtations of the sincere, but adde | 
to it a considerable divergence of opinions as to the likelihood 
of Maurice’s conversion from despair. Lily, they were all 
decided, began to love Maurice. But some believed and some 
denied that Maurice began to love Lily. This would have been 
hard for Lily had she noticed it, but her fanciful and enthusiastic 
mind was concentrated on one thing only, and her range of vision 
was consequently narrowed. She was incessantly engaged in 
trying to trace the footsteps of the doctor’s misery, of which she 
was now fully convinced. And, indeed, since that Sabbath 
evening already described, Maurice had scarcely endeavoured to 
play any part of ordinary happiness to her. Her partial pene- 
tration of his mask quickly brought a sense of relief to him. 
There was something consoling in the idea that this little girl 
divined his Joneliness of soul, if not its reason. 

By degrees they grew quietly so accustomed to the silent 
familiarity existing between their ebbing and flowing thoughts 

they were, without a word spoken, so thoroughly certain of 
the language their minds were uttering to each other—that 
when their lips did speak at length, the words that came were like 
a continuance of an already long conversation. 

Lily was once more knocked up, and the Canon called in 
Maurice to prescribe. He arrived in the late afternoon, and was 
taken by the Canon into Lily’s little sitting-room, where she lay 
on a couch by the fire. A small shaded reading lamp defined 
the shadows craftily. 

‘¢ Now, Dale,” the Canon said, “‘ for goodness sake tell her 
to be more orderly and to do less—mind and body. She behaves 
as if life was a whirlpool. She swims stupendously ; tell her to 
float, and give her a tonic.” 

And he went out of the room, shaking his head at the 
culprit on the couch. 

When the door had shut upon him, Maurice came up to the 
fire in silence and looked at Lily. She smiled at him rather 
hopelessly, and then suddenly she said : : 

** Poor dear father! To ask you to make me take life so 
easily.” 

That remark was the first onward gliding of their minds in 
speech, the uttered continuance of the hitherto silent colloquy 
between them. Maurice satdown. He accepted the iroay of the 
situation suggested by the Canon without attempt at a protest. 

‘* Life can never be easy, if one thinks,” he said. Then, 
trying to adopt the medical tone, he added: 

‘* But you think too much. I have often felt that lately.” 

“Yes,” she said. 

Her eyes were bent on him with a scrutiny that was nearly 
ungirlish. Maurice tried not to see it as he put his fingers on 
her wrist. She added: 

* T have felt that about you too.” 

Maurice had taken out his watch. Without speaking, he 
timed the fluttering pulsation of her life, then, dropping her 
hand, and returning the watch to his pocket : 

‘** Your too eager thoughts were of me?” he asked. 

“Yes, but yours were not of me.” 

‘“‘ Not always,” he said, with an honesty that pleased her. 

And again Lily saw above his face the shadowy crown of 
thorns. She was really unwell, and ready to be unstrung. 
Perhaps this made her say hastily, as she shifted lower on her 
cushions : 

‘“« I’m partly ill to-day because you let me see how horribly 
you are suffering.” 

** Yes,” Maurice said, heavily. ‘I let you see it. Why’s 
that?” 

There was nothing like a shock to either of them in the direct- 
ness of their words. They seemed spoken rightly at the inevitable 
time. .No thought of question, of denial, was entertained by their 
hearts. Maurice sat there by her and dropped his mask utterly. 


:* conclave the individually stupid can sometimes almost 
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‘‘Miss Alston, I am a haunted inan,”’ he said. 

And in a moment, as he spoke, he seemed to be old. Lily 
said nothing. She twisted between her little fingers the thin rug 
that covered her, and was angry with herself because, all of a 
sudden, she wanted to cry. 

“And I am beginning to wonder,” Maurice went on, ‘‘ how 
much longer I can bear it, just how long.” 

Lily cleared her throat. It struck her as odd that she did 
not feel strange with this man who looked so old in the thin light 
from the lamp. Indeed, now that the mask had entirely fallen 
from him, he seemed more familiar to her than ever before. 

‘‘] suppose we must bear everything so long as God 
chooses,” she said. 

‘*No; as long as we choose 

‘“ But how?” 

‘To live to bear it. I cannot be haunted after I am dead. 
That can’t be.” 

He lifted his head, and looked at her with a sort of pale 
defiance, as if he would dare her to contradict him. — Lily con- 
fronted the horror of his eyes, and a shudder ran over her. The 
thorns had pierced more deeply even than she had believed as 
she lay awake in the night. Just then a door banged and a foot- 
step approached on the landing. 

‘« Hush, it’s father,”’ Lily whispered. 

And the Canon entered to ask the condition of the patient. 
Maurice prescribed and went away. In the windy evening as he 
walked, he was conscious of a large change dawning over his life. 
Either the spirit of prophesy—which comes to many men even 
in modern days—was upon him, or hope, which he believed quite 
dead in him, stirred faintly in her dream. In either event he saw 
that on the black wall of his life there was the irregular, and as 
yet paltry, line of some writing, some inscription. He could not 
read the words. He only knew that there were some words to 
beread. And one of them was surely Lily’s name. 

He did not meet her until the evening of the following 
Sunday, when, as usual, he went to supper at the Rectory. Lily 
was better and had been to church. The Canon was delightea, 
and thanked Maurice for his skill in diagnosis and in treatment. 

‘* You cure everyone,” he said. 

Lily and Maurice exchanged a glance. He saw how well 
she understood that he felt the words to be an irony, though 
they were uttered so innocently. After supper, just as the Canon, 
with his habitual Sunday sigh of satisfaction, was beginning to 
light his pipe, Sarah, the parlour-maid, came in with a note. 
The Canon read it, and his sigh moved onwards to something not 
unlike a groan. He put his filled pipe down on the mantel-piece. 

“* What is it, father ?”’ asked Lily. 

‘Miss Bigelow,” he replied, laconically. 

‘* On a Sunday—oh, it’s too bad!” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” the Canon said. ‘‘ Excuse me, Dale, 
I have to go out. © But—stay—lI shall be back in half an hour.” 

And he went out into the hall, took his coat and hat, and left 
the house. Miss Bigelow was his cross. She was a rich invalid, 
portentously delicate, full of benefactions to the parish and fears 
for the welfare of her soul. She kept the Canon’s charities going 
royally, but, in return, she claimed the Canon’s ghostly ministra- 
tions at odd times, to an extent that sometimes caused the good 
man’s saintly equanimity to totter. Hating doctors and loving 
clergymen, Miss Bigelow was for ever summoning her distracted 
Father Confessor to speed that parting guest, her soul, which, 
however, never departed. She remarked in confidence to those 
about her that she had endured ‘‘a dozen death-beds.” The 
Canon had sat beside them all. He must now take his way to 
the thirteenth. 

As soon as the hall door banged, Maurice looked up at Lily. 

“¢ Poor dear. father,’’ she murmured. 

“T am glad,”’ Maurice said, abruptly. 

‘* The remark might have been called rude, but it was so 
simply made, that it had the dignity belonging to any state- 
ment of plain truth. Neither rude nor polite, it was merely a cry 
of fact from an overburdened human soul. Lily felt that the 
words were forced from the young doctor by some strange 
agitation that fought to find expression. 

** You wish—you wish——” she began. _ 
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Then she stopped. The flood of expression that welled up 
in her companion’s face frightened her. Sh2 trembled at the 
thought of the hidden thing, the force, that could loose such a sea. 

“What is it?” she said, like a schoolgirl-—or so, a moment 
afterwards, she feared. 

“‘T ought not to tell you,” Maurice said. ‘1 ought not, but 
I must—I must.” 

He had got up and was standing before her. His back was 
to the fire, and a shadow was over his face. 

‘‘T want to tell you. You have made me want to. Why 
is that?” 

He spoke as if he were questioning his own intellect for 
the reason, not asking it of her. And she did not try to answer 
his question. 

‘‘ | suppose,” he continued, ‘it is because you are the only 
human being who has partially understood that there is some- 
thing with me that sets me apart from all my kind, from all the 
others.” 

“With you?” Lily said. 

She felt horribly frightened, and yet strong and earnest. 

“Yes, with me,” he answered. “I told you that I wasa 
haunted man. Miss Alston, can you, will you, bear to hear what 
it is that is with me, and why it comes? It is a story that, 
perhaps, your father might forbid you to read. I don’t know. 
And, if it was fiction, perhaps he would be right. But—but—I 
think—I wonder—you might help me. I can’t see how, but—1 
feel_—_—”’ 

He faltered suddenly, and seemed for the first time to 
become self-conscious and confused. 

‘« Tell me, please,” Lily said. 

She felt rather as if she were beginning to read some strange 
French story by night. Maurice still stood on the hearth. 

‘It is a sound that is with me,” he said. ‘Only that, never 
anything else but that.” 

‘« A sound,” she repeated. 

She thought of their conversation about the bells. 

‘Yes, it is a cry—the cry of a child.” 

“Yes?” 

“ That’s nothing—you think? Absurd for a man to heed 
such a trifle?” 

‘« Why do you think it comes?” 

Maurice hesitated. His eyes searched the face of the little 
girl with an almost hard gaze of scrutiny, as if he were trying to 
sum up the details of her nature. 

“ Long ago, before I came here, before I was qualified, | 
was cruel, bitterly cruel to a child,” he said at last, speaking 
now very coldly and distinctly. 

His eyes were on Lily. Had she made just then any 
movement of horror or of disgust, had an expression betokening 
fear of him come into her eyes, Maurice knew that his lips 
would be sealed, that he would bid her good-night and leave 
her. But she only looked more intent, more expectant. He 
went on. 

‘‘T was bitterly cruel to my own child,” he said. 

Then Lily moved suddenly. Maurice thought she was 
going to start up. If she had intended to she choked the impulse. 
Was she shocked? He could not tell. She had turned her 
face away from him. He wondered why, but he did not know 
that those last words had given to Lily an abrupt and fiery 
insight into the depths of her heart. 

‘¢ At that time,”’ Maurice said, still speaking very distinctly 
and quietly, ‘‘ I was desperately ambitious. I was bitten by the 
viper whose poison stealing through all a man’s veins is emula- 
tion. My only desire, my only aim in life was to beat all the 
men of my year, to astonish all the authorities of the hospital to 
which | was attached by the brilliance of my attainments and 
my achievements. I was ambition incarnate, and such mad 
ambition is the most cruel thing in the world; and my child 
interfered with my ambition. It cried, how it cried !”’ 

He was becoming less definitely calm. 

‘“‘ It cried through my dreams, my thoughts, my endeavours, 
my determinations. Do you know what a weapon a sound can 
be, Miss Alston? Perhaps not. A sound can be like a sword 
and pierce you, like a bludgeon and strike you down. A little 
sound can nestle in your life, and change all the colour and all 
the meaning of it. The cry of the living child was terrible to 
me, I thought then. But—then—I had never heard the cry of 
the dead child. You see, I wanted to forget something, and 
the tiny cry of the child recalled it. There were no words in the 
cry, and yet there were words—so it seemed to me—telling over 
a past history. This history—well, | want to say to you——” 

Lily had now put a guard on watch over against her impul- 
sive nature. When Maurice stopped speaking she was able to 
look towards him again and to murmur : 

Say all you want to.” 

“Thank you,” he said, almost eagerly. ‘If you knew— 
Miss Alston, before this time, when I was a very young student, 
I had fallen into one of the most fatal confusions of youth. I 
had made a mistake as to the greatest need of my own 
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nature. I had, for a flash of time, thought my greatest need was 
love.”’ 

_ * And it wasn’t?” the girl said, with a note of wonder in her 
voice. 

‘* No, it was success, to outstrip my fellows. But I thought 
it was love, and I followed my thought, and I sacrificed another 
to my thought. My child’s mother died almost in giving her to 
me, and, in dying, made me promise to keep the child always 
witb me. I kept that promise. I was a young student, very 
poor. My love had been secret. Now I was alone with this 
helpless child. I left my own lodgings and took others. | 
brought it there, and its presence obliged me to shut my doors 
against my own family and against my friends. To keep the 
door shut I put forward the excuse of my ambition. I said that 
[ was giving myself up to work, and I shut myself in with the 
child. I was its nurse as well as its father. I thought I should 
be sufficient for it. But it missed—her, whoin I scarcely 
missed.” 

‘+ you had not loved her ?” 

Maurice bent his head. 

“T had made a mistake, as I said. I had only thought so. 
Long before she died I had almost hated her for crippling my 
ambition. She was swept out of my path. But the child was 
left crying for her.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Its wail came eternally between me and my great desire. 
When I sat down to work, the sound—which I could not quiet—- 
perplexed my brain. When I lay down to get, in sleep, power 
for fresh work, it struck through my dreams. I heard it when 
the stars were out over London, and in the dawn, when from my 
lodging windows I could see the first light on the Thames. 
Miss Alston, at last it maddened me.”’ 

Lily was pale. She scarcely knew of what she was 
expectant. 

‘1 nad tried to comfort the child. I had failed. Now I 
determined to forget it, to shut it out from my working life. At 
last by force of will I almost succeeded. [| read, I wrote, I 
analysed the causes of disease, the results of certain treatments 
as opposed to the results of others. And sometimes I no longer 
heard my child, no longer knew whether it wailed and wept or 
whether it was silent. But one evening—-——” 

Maurice stopped. His face was very white and his eyes 
burned with excitement. 

‘** One evening,” he repeated, speaking almost with difficulty, 
and with the obstinate note in his voice of one telling a secret 
half against his will and better judgment, ‘I could not work. 
The wail of the child was so loud, so alarmed, so full of a fear 
that seemed to my imagination intelligent, and based on a know- 
ledge of something I did not know, that my professional instinct 
was aroused. At first I listened, sitting at my writing-table. 
Then I got up and softly approached the folding doors. Beyond 
them, in the dark, the child lamented like one to whom a name- 
less horror draws near. Never had I known it to weep like this. 
For this was no cry after a mother, no cry of de:ire, no cry even 
of sorrow. It was a half-strangled scream of terror. I did not 
go into the room, but as I listened, | knew——”’ 

He faltered. 

* Yes,” Lily said. 

‘As [ listened I knew what the cry meant. Miss Alston, is 
it not strange that even a baby who scarcely knows life knows so 
well—death ?” 

“Death!” 

‘‘ Yes, recognises its coming, shrinks from it, fears it with 
the terror of a clear intelligence. Is it not very strange? ” 

“Death!” Lily repeated. 

She too was pale. Maurice continued in a low voice: * I 
understood the meaning of the cry, and I did not enter the inner 
room. No; I walked back to my writing-table, put my hands 
over my ears—to deaden the cry—and gave myself again to 
work. How long I worked I don’t know, but presently I heard 
a loud knocking at the door of my room. I sprang up and 
opened it. My landlady stood outside. 

‘«¢ What do you want ?’ I asked. 

‘‘ The good woman’s face was grave. 

‘«¢¢ Sir, I know that child must be ill,’ she said. 

‘© Tj]—why ? What do you mean ?’ 

‘«¢Oh, sir, its crying is awful. It goes right through me.’ 

‘“‘T pushed the woman out almost roughly. 

«It is not ill,’ I said. ‘It is only restless. Leave me. 
Don't you see I am working ?’ 

‘And I shut the door sharply. I sat down again at my table 
and toiled till dawn. I remember that dawn so well. At last 
my brain had utterly tired. I could work no longer. I pushed 
away my papers and got up. The room was misty—so | 
thought—with a flickering grey light. The dirty white blind 
was drawn half up. I looked out over the river, and from it J 
heard the dull shout of a man on a black barge. This shout 
recalled to me my child and the noise of its lament. I listened. 
All was silent. There was no murmur from the inner room. 
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And then i remember that suddenly the silence, for which I 
had so often longed and prayed, frightened me. It seemed full 
of a dreadful meaning. I waited a moment. Then I walked 
softly across the room to the folding doors. They were closed. 
I opened them furtively and looked into the bedroom. It was 
nearly dark. Approaching the bed, I could scarcely discern the 
tiny white heap which marked where the child lay among the 
tumbled bed-clothes. I bent down to listen to the sound of its 
breathing. I could not hear the sound. Then I caught the 
child in my arms, and carried it over to the sitting-room window 
so that the dawn might strike upon its little face. The face was 
discoloured, the heart was not beating. Miss Alston, while I 
worked, my child had died in a convulsion. It had striven 
against death, poor feeble baby, and had had no help from its 
father. My medical skill might have eased its sufferings, might 
have saved it; but I had deliberately closed my ears to its 
appeal for love, for assistance. I had let it go. I should never 
hear it again.” 

Maurice had spoken the last words with excitement. Now 
he paused. With an obvious effort he controlled himself, and 
added calmly : 

“] buried my child and gave myself again to work. My 
examination was close at hand. I passed it brilliantly, but I 
shuddered at my success. Those lodgings by the river had 
become horrible to me. I left them, took a practice in a remote 
Cumberland valley, and withdrew myself from the world, from 
all who had known me. _ In this retirement, however, I had a 
companion, of whose presence at first I was unaware. The 
dead child followed me, the child of whom now I feel myself to 
have been the murderer.” 

“* No—no—not that!” Lily whispered, but he did not 
seem to hear her. 

“One night,” he continued, ‘in my lonely house in the 
valley I was awakened by some sound. I sat up in bed and 
listened. All was black around me, and at first all was quiet 
too. I lay down again to sleep. But as_I touched the pillow I 
heard a faint murmur that seemed to come from far away. I 
said to myself that it was a fancy of my mind, but again it came. 
Then I thought it was the wind caught in some cranny of my 
house. I opened my window and leaned out. But there was 
no wind in the trees. What was the noise then? The cry ofa 
bird perhaps. Yes, it must be that. Yet did any note of a bird 
have a thrill of pain in it? I hurried on some clothes and let 
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myself out into the garden. I would hear that bird again. I 
would convince myself of its presence; but in the garden | 
could hear nothing save the thin murmur of the stream that 
threaded the valley. So I returned to the house, and at the door 
I was greeted by a little cry from within. Miss Alston, it was 
the cry of my dead child, full of pain and of eternal reproach. I 
shut the door, closing myself in with my fate, and since that 
night I have been a haunted man. Scarcely a day has passed 
since then, scarcely a night has gone by, without my hearing that 
appeal for help—which once | disregarded, which now I can 
never reply to. I fled from the valley, in a vain hope of leaving 
that voice behind me. I came here. But the child’s spirit is 
here too. It is for ever with me.” 

He stopped abruptly, then he added : 

‘1 can even hear it now, while I look at you, while I touch 
your hand.” 

His burning eyes were fixed on Lily’s face. His burning 
hand closed on hers as if seeking assistance. . 

“What am I to do?” he said, and for the first time his 
voice broke and failed. 

“« Pray,” she whispered. 

‘‘T have prayed. But God forgives only those who reverse 
their evil acts. Mine can never be reversed. I can never be 
kind to my child to whom I have been bitterly cruel. There is 
no help for me, none. Yet I had a feeling that—that you 
might help me.” 

“If I could!” the girl cried, with a blaze of sudden eager- 
ness. Her heart leaped up at the words, leaped up from its 
depth of pity for Maurice to a height of almost fiery enthusiasm. 

‘But how?” he said. 

Then his face hardened and grew stern. 

“No,” he said, ‘there can be no help for me, none in this 
world.” 

The drawing-room door opened and the Canon appeared. 

‘‘Miss Bigelow has not died for the thirteenth time,” he 
said, coming up to the fire. 

When the Canon kissed his daughter that night, after 
Maurice Dale had gone home, he seemed struck by a new 
expression in her face. 

“« Why, how excited you look, child,” he said. ‘* What is it?” 

But Lily returned his kiss hastily, and ran away without a 
word. 

(70 be continued. ) 


AN OLD ENGLISH PARSONAGE. 


r HERE is always a cer- 
tain interest attached 
to an old, house, 

whether it be a castle or a cot- 
tage. One thinks of the long 
procession of fellow-mortals 
who have in their turn dwelt 
in those apartments and crossed 
that threshold; of the varied 
scenes in the drama of human 
life which must have been 
enacted under that ancient roof- 
tree. 

‘*There groups of merry children 

played, 

There youths and maidens dreaming 

strayed. 


From that chamler, clothed in white, 
The bride came forth on her wedding 
night ; 

There, in that silent room below, 

The dead lay, in his shroud of snow.” 
Apart from the everyday joys 
and sorrows which must have 
been experienced in all 
ancient houses during the 
course of years, the seven- 
teenth century, with its reli- 
gious stirs and conflicts, must 
have been particularly eventful to the former occupants of 
our old parsonages. It is true that, at this date, the village 
pastor was no longer liable, like the Marian martyr, Rowland 
Taylor, to be led past his own parsonage and church to 
meet his death; nor, like Bishop Hooper, to be burnt in froat 
of his own cathedral. But the rule of the Commonwealth, the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity after the Restoration, the 
proclamation of William and Mary in 1689, all brought troubles 
upon many sincere and pious men, who in turn occupied—and 
were forced ‘for conscience sake” to quit—the same old 
parsonage in which a present-day incumbent now tranquilly 
resides. What bitter mental conflicts must have been endured 
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in some of these quaint country residences since the days whea 
Cromwell’s accession to power ejected so many thousauds 
of English clergy from their benefices! Thirteen years later 
came the ** revanche”’; and ‘‘ Black Bartholomew’s Day,” 1662, 
saw, in turn, the exit of the Puritan divines. Then came the 
troubles of the non-jurors, of many sincere and saintly men who, 
like Bishop Ken, had no-particular reason to love the house of 
Stuart, but who, in their strict integrity, believed that, having 
taken an oath of allegiance to King James, “‘ they had sworn an 
oath to God and not to man, and man could not release them 
from their vow.” And in later years, during the early days of 
the ‘Oxford Movement,” more than one nineteenth century 
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incumbent, like his predecessors a couple of ceaturies earlier, 
found it impossible to remain in his parsonage with ‘an honest 
conscience.” Up to the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
average country parson’s life was peaceful enough; only here and 
there was an occasional ‘“ Lollard”’ like Wycliffe, the parson of 
Lutterworth, to be found, though Chaucer’s “ good parson ” had 
certainly strong Lollard tendencies. But since the days of 
Henry the Eighth many a troublous scene has been enacted in 
some of the old-world parsonages which are still in use. 
Memories of heroic, of saintly, of learned men are associated 
with many of our English vicarages and rectories, over whose 
thresholds brave men have passed to martyrdom or exile, in 
whose chambers works have been written which the world will 
not willingly let die. 

One of the most ancient specimens of an Old English 
parsonage is the well-known  pre-Reformation vicarige at 
Alfriston, in Sussex, dating back to the fifteenth century; but 
this house is in a ruinous condition, and has long been un- 
inhabited. The old parsonage of which a photograph is here 
given—that of Odiham, in Hants—is still in use, though it is 
said to date back some 300 years, and certainly differs little at 
the present day from the detailed description given of its 
structure in a Parliamentary ‘Survey’ made during the 
Commonwealth. 

Old parish registers often contain quaint allusions to the 
seventeenth century changes of occupants of the parsonage. A 
West Country parochial register records, under date 1713, ‘‘a 
list of Rectors of this parish within the memory of people now 
living,” in which is noted ** Mr. Osborn, M.A., who was unjustly 
turned out by ye Rumpish Triers, but afterwards restored by the 
just hand of Providence. Mr. Brunhail, his base and unworthy 
successor, put in by ye scandalous party, and turned out by 
God Almighty.” 

Odiham Rectory doubtless saw similar changes of occupants. 
Quiet as is the little market town nowadays, it was a busy place 
in bygone centuries, when the castle, whose ruined fragments 
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are still to be seen about a mile from the town, was an important 
fortification, honoured on many occasions by the presence of 
royalty. Odiham itself is mentioned in Domesday Book, the 
manor being held by the Conqueror, and reckoned at £50 a 
year value. Four churches were then connected with Odiham, 
two being served by one priest, the value of his endowment 
being £6 a year, the other two by two priests, whose joint 
endowments amounted to £3 7s. 6d.a year. Odiham appears 
to have been a favourite resting-place with King John during 
his Hampshire progresses. From Odiham Castle he wrote to 
the Pope in 1215, excusing himself from going to the Holy Land 
on account of the contumacy cf his barons; and it was from 
Odiham that, in the June of the same year, he set out upon his 
reluctant journey to Runnymede to sign the Magna Charta, 
returning afterwards to his favourite Hampshire castle. 

Odiham boasts a Grammar School, founded in the reign of 
William the Third, and two bishops—Dr. Huntingford, of 
Hereford, and Dr. Burgess, of Salisbury—were educated there. 
At Odiham, in 1466, was born William Lilly—the grammarian, 
the friend of Erasmus and of Sir Thomas More—whose ‘“ Latin 
Grammar ”’ is the foundation of the Eton one. There are some 
interesting fifteenth century brasses in the church. 

The old-time occupants of the present Odiham Vicarage 
must have found the little town busier and fuller of life some 
centuries ago than it is at the present day, when the once 
important castle is represented by some crumbling ruins, and 
even the local stocks and whipping-post—still in good preserva- 
tion and doubtless once often enough in use—are merely 
regarded as antiquarian curiosities, and not as centres of !ocal 
excitement. How delightful to the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Grammar School boys must have been the oft-recurring 
opportunities for hooting and pelting the luckless inmates of those 
Odiham stocks ; and how full of life and colour must have been 
Odiham town when the men-at-arms from the castle swaggered 
about its streets, or Plantagenet and Tudor monarchs passed 
through it in pomp to reach their royal residence. 





CAMELS FOR KLONDYKE SNOWS. 





SIBERIAN CAMELS. 


R. CARL HAGENBECK of Hamburg, the largest 
owner of wild beasts in the world, makes an interesting 
proposal for tiding over the temporary difficulty of 

transport to Klondyke. Dogs, he says, cannot be procured in 
any number, and trained reindeer have to be brought from the 
furthest corner of Europe, Norwegian Lapland. The big 
Siberian camel, covered with thick hair, is, so he considers, 
exactly the right transport animal for the business. This is the 
Northern two-humped camel, a beast not of the desert but of the 
Northern steppes. Its appcarance and size may be gathered 
from the accompanying photograph of some owned by Mr. 
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LTHOUGH the first annual report of the Association of Bloodhound 
A Breeders has not yet been circulated, it is understood to be of a ver) 
satisfactory character, even although the suggested trials have not yet 
bezn held. They were abandoned for reasons stated at the time in CouNTRY 
Lire, but it is now almost settled that they will be held in the North of 
England in the autumn, ‘The diff-culty of securing a suitable tract of country is 


Magenbeck. These camels transport all the merchandise across 
Siberia from China to Russia, and can stand Siberian cold as 
well as the greatest heat. They never come under a roof, sleep 
out in the snow all the winter, and can carry from 5cwt. to 6cwt. 
They will also go in harness and pull as much as a cart-horse, 
and climb mountain passes in snow. They can live on almost 
any form of grain or fodder. Mr. Hagenbeck, who demonstrated 
to the German Emperor that the African elephant could be trained 
as a beast of burden, is a practical man, and he states that he can 
contract to deliver any number of these camels at London or 
Grimsby for £60 apiece, or will send them duty free to New York. 


THE. KENNEL. 


not sc great inthe Northern Counties, where trail hunts are of weekly occurrence 

about this time of the year. Southern spcrtsmen can form no idea of the interest 

taken in this sport in parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire. On the moors 

between Rochdale and Halifax, or the rough country round Huddersfield, it is 

no uncommon thing to see an attendance numbering several thousands at a match 

between two famous trail dogs. The sport itsclf is pure, but it is too ofien made 
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the medium for betting, and as many of the dogs run “ for the book ”—in every- 
day parlance, win or lose according to the way the betting has gone—-it can be 
seen how very easily a good sport can be ruined. In Cumberland and West- 
moreland there is not so much gambling in connection with trail hunts, 
consequently quite a different class of people take interest in their promotion. 
This would be the country for Mr. Edgar Farman and his committee to try. 

The forthcoming show of the Collie and Old English Sheepdog Clubs, to be 
held, as last year, at the Crystal Palace, will in all probability prove a record 
one. Dr, Bott, a very popular member of the latter body, as owner of several 
crack Bobtails, must draw a good entry of the picturesque variety ; whilst Mr. 
W. W. Thomson, who judges Collies for the second year in succession, is 
promised a capital entry. The Mitcham gentleman, who now has a mixed 
kennel, is one of the few members of the Collie Club who, when Sheepdog trials 
were held at the Alexandra Valace some twenty years ago, was successful with a 
dog of his own breeding. He has never ceased to take an interest in his old 
love, and with such a staunch supporter of Collies of the working type on the 
committee of the club it is indeed rather strange that trials under official 
patronage are not held during the season. The show will indeed be an 
attractive one if the two Manchester cracks, Southport Perfection and Ormskirk 
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Emerald, for which Mr. Megson gave close on £2,500, are opposed by Mr. R. 
Tait’s Rightaway, Mr. J. Powers’ Barwell Masterpiece, Mr. R. Higson’s 
Wellesbourne Conqueror, Mr. H. Ainscough’s Balgreggie Hope—just purchased 
as a puppy for £350-—-the Rev. Hans Hamilton’s Conrad, and Mr. Stretch’s 
débulant, Should these dogs be benched, and appear in one class, the show 
will be worth going miles to see, for no such collection of Collies has yet been 
got together. Mr. Thomson will have no enviable task. 

The commiitee of the Brighton Foot Beag'es have acted very generously to 
Mr. T. Colbatch Clark, whose little pack was destroyed a week or two ago by 
order of the Board of Agriculture. The circumstances were commented on at the 
time, much sympathy being expressed for both the owner of the hounds and the 
committee who had charge of them. A whip-round was, however, made, with 
the result that another pack was purchased in the New Forest district, and 
presented by the committee to Mr. Clark. This gentleman at once placed the 
hounds at the service of the hunt on the old conditions, and the committee now 
appeal for subscriptions towards their maintenance for the remainder of the 
season. So wide-spread was the sympathy on the destruction of the original 
pack that there is lit\le doubt as to the success of the appeal. Mr. D. B. Roffey, 
18, Palmerxia Square, Hove, Sussex, is honorary secretary to the hunt. 


The Waterloo Cup: Wild Night's Victory. 


HE fact that Mr. Harry Hardy, the 
owner of Wild Night, winner at Altcar 
last week, was able to back his bitch to 

win close on £15,000 on the night of the draw, 
proved that although ante-post betting in con- 
nection with the big event is now practically 
nil, interest in the Waterloo Cup is sti! very 
great. Pessimists have for years been declarin 
that coursing was slowly but surely losing its 
hold on the sporting public, and that within a 
very short time ‘it would become quite a dead 
letter. Granted there has been a falling off in 
the number of meetings, and in parts of the 
country where, at one time, very popular 
gatherings were held, landowners. have 
ceased to encourage the sport, but that the 
Waterloo Cup lacks the interest in 1898 it had 
a quarter of a century ago, when the deeds of 
the great Master M’Grath were the talk of the 
sporting public, none who spent last week at 
Altcar will admit. The event is, to a very 
large number of keen sportsmen, the holiday of 
the year, and nothing but illness prevents their 
attendance. 

There is, indeed, endless amusement for the 
holiday maker, no matter how ignorant he may 
be of the intricacies of the sport. The turn, 
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the go-bye, the wrench, the kill, or the trip, Copyright, IN 


may be to him as double Dutch, but the crowd 

and the numerous laughable incidents connected with the keeping 
so enormous a gathering in order cannot fail to afford amusement. 
Whothat has once seen the mad rush from the Hill House to the 
Withins is likely to forget the sight of men unable to leap the 
dyke fal) back into the muddy water? One poor fellow we saw 
get a drenching on the second day was in a frightful mess. This 
discomfort could have been averted had he chose to wait his turn 
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THE SLIPS FOR THE WATERLOO PLATE. “e.L." 


at the planks thrown over the water-course by the stalwart 
labourers, who during the meeting earned more by the coppers 
given them by sportsmen preferring this method of crossing to 
risking the leap than they would make in a month at their 
ordinary avocation. The vendors of potato-pie—a rare luxury 
at Altcar; cups of home-made broth; Ormskirk ginger-bread ; 
oranges; and ‘’am and beef sandwiches” also form an interest- 
ing study, although in this 
respect the “dog Derby” is 
not what it was some years 
ago. The presence of the 
Liverpool riff-raff is discour- 
aged, and only a_ limited 
number of itinerant dealers 
are allowed on the ground. 
Welshing, too, is one of the 
relics of bygone. days. 
In very few parts of the 
country, indeed, could so 
orderly and good-humoured a 
crowd be seen. 

The weather, fortunately, 
was favourable throughout the 
week, a most important co .- 
sideration,although there 
appears to be an impression 
abroad that coursing men are 
impervious to weather. One 
is, however, generally prepared 
for the worst—a_ waterproof, 
great coat, leggings, shooting 
or field boots, anda stout tweed 
cap, being essentials no devotee 
of coursing can very well 
dispense with. 

On the Monday and Tues- 
day prior to the big event, trips 
out to Formby, where many of 
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the meeting, form a pleasant 
prelude to actual business. 
Ccursing is not like horse- 
racing, for whereas in_ the 
latter sport the form of all 
prominent candidates is known, 
thanks to the “ men of observa- 
tion” to be met with at all 
training quarters, the prepara- 
tion of candidates for the 
Waterloo Cup is conducted, in 
a great many cases, quite 
privately. 

The outside public know 
nothing of the daily work, 
the private trials, and the 
relative form of the inmates of 
the kennels. No sporting 
paper gives particulars of the 
work done as preparation for 
the dog Derby. Asa matter of 
fact, it is not kuown until a 
few hours before the draw how 
the nominations are to be filled. 
The man who knows a good 
Greyhound when he sees one, 
and is anxious to back the winner, is the one to whom the 
pilgrimage to Formby prior to the draw is part and parcel of the 
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week’s programme. Every year a proportion of the animals 
intended to run are not entered in any other stake throughout the 
season, consequently the only opportunity of gauging the chance 
one of these nominees possesses is afforded by a visit to 
Formby. 

Gallant, last year’s winner, was among the number who for 
twelve months had not been seen in public; as were also Black 
Veil, who in 1897 ran into the last four ; Chock, Sweet Elaine, 
In Sight, and Wilful Maid; whilst of the puppies that had shown 
no public form was Mr. L. Pilkington’s Peregrine Pickle. The 
appearance of the latter was anxiously looked for, Joe Wright, 
his trainer, being just as confident as was Mr. Pilkington that this 
son of Falconer was likely to prove a thorn in the side of any of 
the older dogs he was drawn against. He isa brindle and white, 
own brother to Groove and Just Manned, who, this season, have 
shown form distinctly above the average, and although he was 
badly staked in a private trial close on two months ago, he had 
been pulled round, and on the night of the draw was well backed 
at 1,000 to 70, The cognoscenti were greatly enamoured of 
him, and on his running on the first day, no dog in the stake had 
a bigger chance of victory. He had the worst of luck, for 
after winning two good courses he injured a toe. He was at 
once taken on to Liverpool to Dr. Jones, the bone specialist. 
That this was a forlorn hope was proved on the card being 
called over for the second time that evening, not a single 
bet being booked on his behalf. 

The meet on the second day was at Lydiate Station, and of 
the sixteen dogs now left in Faber Fortune,’ the hope of 
the Sanghall kennel, was the favourite, Wet Day and Wilful 
Maid coming next. The third round of the Waterloo Cup was 
taken first, and no very great turn-up took place unti] Under the 
Globe knocked out Wilful Maid. The black, who last year 
won the Plate, has furnished into a magnificent dog,. the 
bitch suffering by comparison, although she too looked in 
lovely bloom when taken to the slipper. Her lack ‘of pace 
was here clearly shown, for to a good hare the dog came round 
quite four lengths in front.. He then got in the next three points 
without giving@the bitch a chance. The latter, 
however, kept to her #work,. amd had she 
scored one or two of the earlier points, might 
is yet have raised the red flag. For a moment, 
=~ indeed, the result was uncertain, but. towards 
=» the end of a feal good trial, the dog shot to the 
* front once again, and putting in two 4yrenches, 
scored the kill. In the vegy4next course there 
was a similar upsetting of ythe odds, Faber 
Fortune being knocked out by Wild Night, 
the latter’s smartness with her game installing 
her a hot favourite for Cup honours, many 
investments being made immediately after shé 
had so.decisively beaten Mr. G. F, Fawcett’s 
noninee, The latter was faster in the run wip, 
but all the later points were scored bythe 
bitch, and as she subsequently beat Under the 
Globe in the fourth round, the event certainly 
looked a cértainty for her Of the other ties 
in the fourth round, the most exciting was 
that between the Duke of Leeds’ Lang Syne 
and Wet Day, who filled Mr. Hardy’s nomina- 
tion. This was rather a long trialand although 
the latter was quicker from the slips, Lang 
Syne drew level at fifty yards and reached the 
hare quite two lengths to the good. Puss then 
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but on the hare drawing out, Lang Syne did most of the scoring, 
and, although hotly contested, the remainder of the trial was all 
in the black’s tavour, the hoisting of the red flag being the signal 
for quite a demonstration, the first verse of ‘* Auld Lang Syne” 
being taken up by a portion of the huge crowd. This left Ryde, 
Lang Syne, Chock, and Wild Night standing, and, on form, the 
latter, with Lang Syne, appeared to have the best chance of 
figuring in the final. 

Time passed cheerily enough on the third morning in 
listening to harmless banter, and with Lang Syne and Wild Night 
settling the pretensions of Ryde and Chock respectively, the 
two overnight favourites were left to fight out the battle of 
Waterloo. At half-past twelve they were handed over to 
300timan, and it was then seen that the statement made earlier 
in the morning that the Duke’s nominee had gone lame was true. 
The moments went by, and weak hares having been allowed 
to pass, the beaters started a stout one, and Bootiman gave the 
dogs a magnificent slip. The non-favourite was first over the 
drain, but before going much further Wild Night had drawn 
level. Puss here swerved slightly to the left, and the dog, 
on the inside, gained a little advantage. It was, however, 
only a temporary one, for, turning the better, the bitch put in 
three or four good points before Lang Syne was given an open- 
ing. Persevering to the end the bitch wrenched very smartly 
before effecting the kil. The hoisting of the white flag was the 
signal for a tremendous demonstration, Mr. Hardy, who had 
turned away after seeing his bitch score so decisively, being at 
once surrounded by his friends, Mr. A. F. Pope being the first to 
congratulate him. Wild Night’s handsome victory will long 
be talked of. She was trained by Reid, from Mr. Hardy’s 
private kennels, at Ashton-on- Mersey, near Manchester. 

BIRKDALE. 


TC .eyS Ton 

VARIOUS PASTIMES. 
T happened, perhaps justly, and in accordance with the swing of the pen- 
| dulum, that Cambridge should win a rather lucky match cn Saturday last. 

Their performances of the past week had not been very cheery, and the 
opening of the match quite justified the depressed views of Cambridge sup- 
porters. Oxford pressed very hotly, and more than once had the best opportu- 
nities of scoring. But Campbell’s presence in goal acted magnetically, and 
every shot sought him with unerring precision. At intervals the famous 
Cambridge left wing broke away, proving much too fast for the Oxford halves. 
\t last, owing to a bad muddle by the back, Burnup, who was all alone, broke 
through and scored the only goal of the match. Up to half-time the game 
was fast and very exciting; Campbell made a series of wonderful saves, and 
Russell, for Oxford, twice threw himself on the ball, and scraped it away with 
more than ordinary skill. But in the second half the match seemed to go to 
sleep, and neither goa. was often in danger ; both the Oxford wings got away 
more than once, but on no single occasion managed to centre successfully. Con- 
sidering the indifferent play of the halves on both sides it is wonderful that the 
score was so small. The backs, however, especially Timmis, were very sound, 
and the thawing state of the ground was something of an excuse for the bad 
shooting. Burnup was, perhaps, the best forward on the field, and was most 
persistently fed from beginning to end by his partner Alexander. Vassall, of 
whom much was expected, played a fine dashing game up to half-time, but after- 
wards was generally out of his place, and consequently got very little to do. 

The second of the International matches produced as unscientific a game as 
the first, but luckily there was no similarity in the number of casualties to 
accord with the national reputation. The Irish forwards were continually 
conspicuous for brilliant charges, but the efforts were rather spasmodic, and the 
soundness of the Scotch defence was beyond cavil. A. RK. Smith, though he 
failed rather in attack, tackled with the same certainty that won him such 
admiration in the ’Varsity match, and some of his punts were immense. Of 
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the others, T. Scott, even apart from the monopoly of the scoring, played a very 
pretty attacking game, and was repeatedly dangerous. The Irish defence was 
also brilliant, as may be gathered from the fact that Scotland, though press ng 
hard, did not get in till within ten minutes of time, in which space Scott twice 
wriggled over, the first of the tries being converted. It would appear from the 
result that England are likely to be found at the bottom of the list. The chance 
of a Welsh and English match is still undecided, thanks to the rather extreme 
dignity of the English Union. It is now, however, only a question of finding 
a suitable date. 

The International matches at Association, except the meeting between 
England and Scotland, are apt to be rather hollow. For many years Ireland 
could scarcely put together a team that could play any first-class English club, 
but there are signs that the game is making great strides in the island. Of 
course the Welsh team that was beaten on Saturday was not of the class of an 
English or Scotch International team, and its selection did not give great 
sitisfaction. But still a few years ago it would have been much superior to 
anything that Ireland could produce, and indeed on Saturday the Welshmen 
were quite confident of victory. The match seems to have been very spirited, 
and tuere was an unusuall, large crowd at Llandudno to watch it. Up till within 
a few minutes of time the backs on either side had proved impenetrable, bu: at 
last a very fast rush of the combined Irish forwards ended successfully, and Wales 
had no time left for reprisals. Neither side was quite represen'ative, the ve.eran 
goal-keeper, Trainer, being the most serious loss to the Welsh side, though his 
substitute played excellently. 

The International Figure Skating Competition was as creat a success as 
immense trouble and the presence of the Prince of Wales could make it. Sucha 
display of talent has certainly never before been witnessed in England or perhaps 
anywhere. By the many who have admired Grenander’s performances at the 
various skating clubs in London it was thought that no one else would 
approach him. However, after the afternoon performance, it was clear that both 
Fuchs and Hiigel had excelled him both in the pace, size, and neatness of their 
figures, as it afterwards transpired he was defeated by more than fifty marks. But 
in the evening, when, according to the rather odd regulations of the competition, 
each man was allowed five minutes to display what tricks he liked, Grenander’s 
immense superiority was manifest. The combined skating was won by an 
English four from Biarritz. The English Davos four were undoubtedly the 
better, but were out of practice and were very badly treated by the judges. They 
twice skated first, and the second time were not even given time to read through 
the calls. 

The match between Taylor and Braid at Wimbledon for a purse, given 
by that warm patron of the best golf, Sir George Newnes, had many fine 
points, and was specially interesting as an object lesson in the value of 
short clubs. Eminent golfer as Taylor is, long driving has never been his 
strongest point. On the other hand, it is just in this that Braid’s strength 
specially lies. But Taylor has lately shortened his clubs, following the pre- 
valent fashion, and his driving in this match was fully up to Braid’s. It does 
indeed seem as if the length of drive and of ciub were in inverse proportion. 
For the rest, the match was very finely contested, the play in the morning, when 
Braid equalléd the record score of 72, being remarkably good. At this point 
the men were all even, but Taylor ran off with the three first holes after luncheon, 
and never really quitting his grip of this advantage, won by three up and two to 
play. All his old accuracy of approach was in strong evidence, and no doubt 
his intimate knowledge of the green was a factor of his success. 

The team match between Past and Present of Oxford University gave ample 
testimony of the abundance of golfing talent in the rising generation, for the 
undergraduates beat their ‘‘ masters” by no less than forty-five holes to five—a 
terrible reverse. Both Universities are strong, and the inter-University match 
should be of peculiar interest this year. 

G. Cummings, of Dumfries, was perhaps a little bold in playing so strong a 
golfer as J. Kinnell, of Prestwick, and although the match was fought out on 
the former’s home green, he was badly beaten. For a while he held his own 
creditably enough, but in the end Kinnell ran right away from him 

The tournament for the Home-Fergusson cup at Elie gained added interest 
from the name of Mr. Laidlay, the ex-champion in the entry list; but he was 
tried too highly in giving three strokes to so staunch a golfer as Mr. J. Fogyo, 
who just beat him on the last green. Thereafter Mr. Foggo played a strong game 
and won fairly easily, his opponent in the final round being Mr. D. W. Bowman. 

A new course for a very venerable club—that of the Bruntsfield Links’ 
golfers—has been found at Barnton, 
in close neighbourhood to the 
green of the Edinburgh Burgess. 
A County Championship for Mid- 
lothian, and a new record for the 
Littlestone course of 72 by David 
Iferd, are among other items of recent 
golfing interest. 


The Windsor. 


YOU may call them either the 
Y Household Brigade or the 
Windsor Draghounds ;_ the 
titles are used indifferently, and the 
hounds are kept up by the Guards. 
These particular draghounds are to be 
reckoned as the most important of the 
eight packs that survive, and the fact 
that so few are left and that the Oxford 
University pack has disappeared, is 
interesting as an indication, distinct 
from all definition, of the essential 
nature of sport as men feel it, rather 
than as they describe it. The sport of 
‘‘running a trail scent,” saysthat expert, 
Mr. William Blew, is as ancient as the 
days of the Merry Monarch. The 
course of the trail may be as stiff as 
the Master chooses ; the riding may be 
hard and bold. But there is no living 
creature to chase ; and men are_there- 
fore not so keen upon a drag as they 
might be, 
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OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


ER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF BUCKINGHAM 

H AND CHANDOS, whose portrait appears as frontis- 

piece to this issue of Country Lirg, is the widow of 

the third Duke, to whom she was married in 1885. His Grace, 

however, died in 1889, when the Dukedom became extinct. The 

Duchess, who was the eldest daughter of Sir Graham Graham- 

Montgomery, Bart., lives at Tatton Park, near Knutsford, as a 
country seat, and her town house is 7, St. James’s Square. 


NEWLANDS MANor.—-By an error, which we regret, in our issue of 
February 12th Newlands Manor was described as the property of Mrs. 
Cornwallis West. It is the property of her husband, Mr. Cornwallis West. 
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Football and Manslaughter. 
EFORE Mr. Justice Hawkins last week, a player of the 

B Association game of football, who had accidentally 
caused the death of an opponent, was convicted of 
manslaughter, and sentence was passed upon him formally. We 
say ‘ accidentally,” although it was in evidence that the mortal 
injury was caused by a charge from behind, because such a 
breach of the rules may easily be the result of chance, or miscal- 
culation of speed, rather than of wicked design; if indeed the 
“foul” charge had been intentionally such, the quality of the 
action, from the ethical and sportsmanlike point of view, 
would have been very near akin to murder. But the proper 
assumption to make is that which is most charitable; so let 
accident be assumed. [urther, since apart from its special 
circumstances the case is of general importance, and since it 
is clearly symptomatic of a dangerous tendency, it would be wrong 
to shrink from explaining one or two elementary principles of 
Association football, which must be understood before men and 
women who have not played under the Association rules can 
appreciate the grave and saddening question which calls for dis- 
cussion. ‘The distinctive feature of this, as contrasted with the 
Rugby Union game, is that neither hand nor arm must be 
employed by any of the players except the goal-keepers. Each 
side has two objects, and they are to propel tle ball, subject to 
sundry rules irrelevant to the present purpose, through the goal 
of the other side, and to prevent the opponents from driving the 
ball through its goal; and in these counter-processes the hands 
and arms must not be used. A moment’s thought will make it 
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plain that in a contest between two sides of men or boys or girls 
——for we regret to say that girls do play, though their physical 
conformation is such that the game necessarily exposes them to 
danger greater than besets their brothers—there must be a more 
or less violent hurtling together of bodies ; and, as the hand and 
arm must by no means be used, even to fend off an opponent, the 
impact of body upon body must frequently be severe and end not 
seldom in injuries of some. gravity. In a.word, the Association 
game of football is far and away the most dangerous kind of 
football which is played in this country. 

Still, stirred by something of the same spirit which moves 
the worn-out charger when he hears the cavalry trumpet’s sound, 
we would by no means emasculate the game by depriving it of 
any of its straight-forward and forcible character. Half the 
pleasure of the memories of the days ‘‘ when the field rang again 
and again with the tramp of the twenty-two men” comes from 
recollections of how we fell back from Mr. Goodhart’s chest 
like a wave from a cliff, or saw Mr. Lyttelton tear halfway 
down the ground and through the Oxford team, casting them 
aside as drifts from a snow-plough, or watched, if we were not 
victims, Mr. Sealy Vidal or Mr. Rawson hurl a competitor for 
the ball high in air, quite fairly, and play his own game out 
with exquisite skill and strength. Football in which the players 
were forbidden to use straight-forwarlly their robust bodies 
and limbs, or to take risks—aye, and serious ones too—would 
be like hunting without jumping, or cricket played with a ball 
of Berlin wool presented by gentle grandmamma. It might be 
very pretty and scientific, but it would not satisfy men and boys of 
spirit, and it would not nourish those hard Englishmen of whom 
there is like to be as much want in the future as in the past. It 
is the pastime of the strong, not of the fragile; it can never be 
played by men or boys who are no better than animated sensi- 
tive plants; strong spirits love it, nor for its risks, indeed, 
but in spite of then, for the combination of muscle and courage 
and skill which it involves. To be frank, also, the remarks of 
the learned judge are by no means to our mind. True it may 
be that the rules of the game must not be permitted to over- 
rule the law of the land. But the great criminal judge is sadly 
in error if he imagines that a British jury will ever convict any 
man or boy who, following the rules of the game straight-for- 
wardly and its spirit also, shall have the misfortune to cause the 
death of another. 

There is design, however, in the repetition of this word 
straight-forward,” and in insisting on “the spirit of the game.” 
We read sometimes that a game has been rough, and that 
measures must be taken to check rough play. We pledge our 
reputation, however, to the statement that twenty years ago 
there was more unblushing roughness in the play of gentle- 
men amateurs than there is in the play of. hireling pro- 
fessionals of to-day. But it was a roughuess of a very different 
character. No man ever meant to hurt another, but no hearty 
player ever paused a moment to think whether he was likely to 
be hurt himself. The fun was rough enough in all conscience, 
but it was honest, ‘‘and never attorney nor coroner troubled in 
the matter.” But with the advent of the professional began a 
new and a baser spirit. The game became a spectacle rather 
than a pastime. The gate-money, originally levied in order to 
keep the mob of spectators within reasonable limits, became an 
object in itself. As the players deteriorated in class the manly 
roughness of the game began to disappear, and crafty tricks, 
calculated to produce serious injury, took its place. Thus the 
practice of “rabbiting,” or crouching down before a running 
opponent so as to cause him a dangerous fall, had to be 
legislated against. The new mood was the exact opposite of 
that which the poet Waller described so aptly :-— 

“* As when a sort of lustie shepherds try 
Their force at football ; care of victory 
Makes them salute so rudely breast to breast, 
That their encounter seems too rough for jest.” 

The new football was played by men who, depending on it 
for a livelihood, were naturally disposed to be much more careful 
in avoiding injury to themselves than in considering the safety 
of their opponents ; and although, since the new football began 
to hold sway, the lustiness has been washed out of the rules 
themselves by copious administrations of milk and water, though 
the headstrong and reckless roughness of the past has vanished, 
it is but too plain that a spirit of cunning mischief and insidious 
savagery has crept into its place. Simultaneously with the 
watering of the rules accidents have become both more numerous 
and more serious. So an ancient and noble pastime which 
has lived through many difficulties is fallen upon evil days. It 
survived though Stubbs in his “‘ Anatomie of Abuses” called. it 
rather ‘‘a friendly kind of fight than.a play or recreation—a 
bloody and murthering practise than a felowly sporte or pastime.”’ 
It withstood the ban of King James I., as did golf. It was not 
effectually suppressed by the Puritans, But, as a pastime: for 
gentlemen, save at schools, in which it survived in its darkest 
days, and at the Universities, it is in imminent danger of being 
ruined by the professional element. 
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ENEATH the laughter with which Englishmen greet the 

humour of the American citizen lurks suspicion that the 

Englishman, who has seen the joke, is the real humorist, 
and that the innocent American has no idea how funny he really 
is. Certainly American women have no sense of humour at all, 
else had the “* New York women of the Royal Line, descendants 
of Kings "—Queens ought to come in too if the business is to 
be respectable—and their precious “Order of the Crown” long 
ago been submerged in a very hurricane of laughter. Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor is, save the mark, a direct descendant of 
{:dward I., and, if so, of William the Conqueror also. Moreover, 
through the Plantagenets, Mrs. Astor is also a connection of 
Sir William Harcourt. But the azure of her blood is not a 
circumstance to that which runs in the veins of Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, who goes back to Charlemagne by way of his third 
wife, Hildegarde of Suabia, and throws in Alfred and William 
the Conqueror as casual growths of the family tree. This 
supreme development of silly snobbery is, we hasten to say, 
taken quite seriously in New York. For our parts we accept 
the pedigrees of the members of the Order mentioned down to 
Edward and Charles the Great respectively, and we should laugh 
at a funeral if a thought of the New York women of the Royal 
Line happened to cross our minds. 


Mr. Dan Meinertzhagen is dead, and the world of naturalists 
is the poorer, though the world at large has probably heard little 
of this promising young lover of bird and beast who died at 
Bremen, aged no more than twenty-two. The stories of his school 
and undergraduate days remind one of the legends of the youth 
of Frank Buckland. Indeed Buckland himself never dared the 
authorities of Christ Church on so large a scale as Meinertzhagen 
did those of New College when he brought a leopard cub secretly 
into college. Yet, according to college rules, he was in order, for, 
though dogs are forbidden, cats are legitimate. With the late 
Lord Lilford, Mr. Meinertzhagen cultivated the ancient and 
honourable pastime of hawking, and, although he applied 
himself like a man to learn the intricacies of mercantile life in a 
great house, he found time last summer to make quite a wonder- 
ful collection of skins and eggs of sea-birds during a visit to the 
North Cape. 

In connection with the leopard cub and New College, by the 
way, the story of the ostracism of the friend of man from Oxford 
colleges, which is not wanting in humour, may not be known to 
all our readers, though it is not quite new. It befel on this wise. 
There were dogs everywhere, dogs of all kinds and sizes, and 
more dogs in Christ Church than elsewhere, because Christ 
Church is the largest college in Oxford. But there were dog- 
haters as well as dog-lovers, and the former, then as now a 
small but vociferous minority, bethought themselves of an 
ingenious stratagem. Taking of herring a carcase red and 
odoriferous, they anointed it with aniseed in cunning quantity, 
and then they laid a drag round Tom Quad in a complete 
parallelogram. All night long the dogs of all degree ran in full 
cry; under the windows of the deanery, past the Archdeacon’s 
house, in hearing of many tutors and the Senior Censor, past 
‘** Lewis Carroll's " rooms, in front of Dr. Pusey’s door. Night 
was hideous. In the morning went forth a decree from Cesar 
Augustus that all dogs should be banished from college; and, 
though the disconsolate undergraduates revenged themselves for 
a while by keeping kittens with blue ribbons round their necks, 
the kittens broadened into cats, and the joke lost its freshness. 
But the dogs are banished still, save when they are furtively 
smuggled in by retired windows. 

We have often had occasion to remark upon the Duchess of 
Bedford’s healthy love for field sports and open air life and 
animals; but it must be confessed that her shooting record for 
the past season astonishes even those who are familiar with Her 
Grace’s accuracy in the use of the fowling-piece. Three 
thousand three hundred and twenty-five cartridges did the 
Duchess use during the season, making an average of two kills 
for every three shots. Shooting men will not need to be told 
that this represents shooting of steady brilliancy. Men may 
often surpass it in single days, especially if they are shooting 





for statistics, so to speak. But a single day when a man is “ off 


colour” will pull down the average sadly. The objection to 
ladies shooting, which was considerable and obvious in the days 
of black powder and heavy recoil, has completely disappeared in 
these times of smokeless explosives and no “ kick.” But, apart 
altogether from Her Grace’s wonderful achievement, there is 
room for gentle protest against the growth of the practice of 
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counting the performance of each gun. It distinctly tends to 
make men shoot “ jealous,” and if the individual claims are 
added at the end of the day, the bag rarely justifies the total of 
claims. The practice originated, we believe, in India; and on 
examining some private game-books kept in that country, we 
have noticed with much amusement that, no matter who was out 
with him, the recorder was always responsible for more than half 
the bag. 

The gentle art of fishing is, of course, pursued by many 
ladies, not with the worm or the malodorous gentle for 
bait, but with silk and tinsel and brilliant feather for lure. 
Among them are the Duchess of Bedford and Lady Lansdowne, 
of whom the latter is said to have landed no less than thirty 
salmon from the Tay, varying between rolb. and 25lb., in a 
single day. This was fishing extraordinary indeed; ‘‘ Auceps”’ or 
‘*Venator” might have plied the angle successfully on such an 
occasion. Lady Cowper also was, and probably still is, expert 
in the more delicate art of dry-fly fishing, and there could be no 
niore delightful river for this her pastime than the pleasant 
reach of Mimram, a tributary of the Lea, which runs through 
Panshanger. 

Simultaneously with the development of large racing yachts 
manned by strong crews, and of ‘‘ cruisers’ which emulate liners 
in point of comfort and accommodation, is the growth of a praise- 
worthy fancy for smaller vessels which can be sailed single- 
handed even by ladies. Our reference here is not to the 
one-raters with which many ladies acquit themselves most 
creditably on the Solent, but to craft built for pleasure sailing 
only and not for racing. The Marchioness of Londonderry 
keeps such a boat on the land-locked waters of Strangford Lough, 
and, although she has a couple of sailors to do the heavy 
work, invariably takes the helm herself and does all the naviga- 
tion. Moreover, since she is fond of vigorous sailing and loves 
the splashing of the salt sea waves, she habitually sails in winter 
as well as in summer. 

Dr. Tyler, in a lecture at Toynbee Hall last week, revealed 
some interesting facts concerning the origin of popular games 
which some of us would like to see less popular. Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, for example, is of Persian origin. When the innocent 
passer-by feels the painful impact of the double-pointed tip-cat 
upon his face he may console himself with the reflection that the 
game is as old as the Pyramids and came from the same land as 
that in which they still stand. So did whip-tops, which have, 
nobody knows why, their appointed season. Cat’s-cradle comes 
from the Malay Archipelago; kite-flying, of course, from Japan. 
To play with knucklebones is, of course, an immemorial practic? 
in which we can imagine the cave men indulging. Some day, 
perhaps, Dr. Tyler will enlighten us concerning the origin of the 
rules governing the seasons of these childish pastimes. What 
legend, for example, causes the pavements of England to be 
chequered simultaneously with the mystic diagrams of hopscotch? 
At the same time he might tell us why the housewives of Knuts- 
ford, which is ‘* Cranford,” sweep the dust before their doors 
into elaborate patterns on May morning. 





All honour to Mr. Justice Hawkins, whose conduct at Oakham 
Assizes calls to memory those rattling verses of a fine hunting 
song : 

‘“* Then the Judge in his Court 
Got wind of the sport.” 


It was a blank day so far as prisoners were concerned; but, in 
obedience to the summons addressed to them, the grand jury 
had to put in an appearance, for the “Grand Inquest” must 
‘diligently inquire and true presentment make of all such 
matters, offences, and things” as might be given them in charge. 
But the grand jurors also felt that they ‘“‘ must go a-hunting 
to-day,” and so, having no doubt paid the learned and sports- 
manlike judge the compliment of consulting him beforehand, 
some of them made their appearance in “ pink.” So did the 
judge, of course, but in another kind of “ pink,” from which the 
quarry may not escape by flight. So, after the ‘‘ Grand Inquest 
for the body of this county of Rutland assemble.” had spent a 
few minutes in inquiry into nothing, the genial judge dismissed 
them, and expressed the hope that they might not draw blank 
elsewhere. The description of the whole scene is charmingly 
and characteristically English. 


In spite of slight falls of snow and sleet in some places, and 
ground frosts at night, most of the spring sowing south of the 
Trent is now. finished. It has been completed under the most 
favourable conditions possible. Large breadths of barley, beans, 
and pease have been got in on a tilth which may be described 
as perfect. This is the first step to a good crop, and only those 
who have had to deal with wet and obstinate soils in wet 
seasons know what a difference a winter like the present means 
to the early completion of farm work. 
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Potato growers have experienced a very good season. Crops 
have been yp to the average, and prices have ruled high in 
comparison with some previous years. Growers seem to have 
hit upon the right method of preventing disease—by the intro- 
duction of new varieties grown from the seed of the potato-apple. 
The potato being an artificially cultivated plant, it very quickly 
falls a victim to the peronosfova infestans, which is the fungus that 
causes the potato disease. The latest variety and the one which 
now seems to hold the field, both from a cooking and cropping 
point of view, is the ‘‘ Up-to-date.” Potato growers are spraying 
their potatoes more and more every year. 


The country 1s looking very beautiful just now. The wheat 
has never looked better at this time of year. The pastures show 
a good head of grass, and there certainly seems to be an entirely 
different feeling abroad amongst farmers to that of ten years ago. 





Among the signs of our early spring weather, we may 
notice a marked increase in numbers of the hen chaffinches. 
Frvingilla calebs is no longer condemned to so much of a celibate 
life as has been his share for a month or two past, and already 
we have seen these pretty little finches going about in pairs ina 
manner that suggested that some of the ladies had been wooed 
and won. 


Nine thousand tons of frozen rabbits were exported from 
Australia to England during the past twelve months. The 
amount is such as to have had a sensible influence on the 
import of New Zealand mutton, which has suffered in some 
proportion to the increase of the rival rabbit export. Sir E. M,. 
Nelson, reviewing the New Zealand export trade in frozen 
mutton, says that these nine thousand tons of rabbits are equal 
in weight to 420,000 sheep. Taking the weight of a rabbit 
without its skin as 2}lb., the above figures give in round numbers 
a total export of over eight millions. 


This foreshadows the end of the “rabbit plague” in 
Australia, but the reason why it now pays commercially to kill 
down and export the rabbits, though formerly it did not, is not 
to be found only in the facilities for cold storage. It is the 
invention of the process by which the furriers are able to pro- 
duce the fur now called “ electric seal.” . It is almost as soft as 
sealskin, is dyed the same colour, and made from rabbits’ fur. 
The demand for the fur, together with increased facilities for 
stoiing the flesh, has consequently made the margin of profit 
on the Australran rabbit sufficient to export both to England. 

Owners of coverts and warrens have this season felt the 
result of this importation in the fall in prices offered for 
rabbits. About eightpence a-head, instead of from tenpence to 
a shilling, has been the average price obtained. ‘ Profitable 
Kabbit Farming,” which a short time ago seemed possible even 
with wild rabbits, is already doomed, we fear. Moreover, there 
is a rumour that something approaching the dimensions of a 
rabbit plague is threatened on the prairies of Argentina. 


An angling note in the Times bearing last Monday’s date 
states that dabchicks have much increased lately on the Thames, 
and that “ anglers report that a great destruction of small fish is 
taking place as the result.’ Anglers’ reports are apt to be highly 
coloured, but it would be interesting to know whether the con- 
clusion of this note is correct. ‘‘ In the upper reaches,” say the 
anglers, ‘the dabchicks are frequently to be seen engaged in 
fish catching, and as an instance of their voracity it may be 
mentioned that five of the birds were picked up dead in one day 
in the Datchet district, each having been choked by a fish.” If 
that is accurate, the anglers will not long be troubled by too many 
dabchicks. 

These pretty little grebes are a great ornament to the river, 
and no one need grudge them their meal of bleak and minnow. 
The fish which has more than once been credited with causing 
their death is the *‘ miller’s thumb.” The dabchick gets the tail 
down his throat comfortably, but the flat broad head sticks in 
his gullet below the beak. The great increase of true Thames 
birds during the last twelve months has been very marked. It 
is due partly to the absolute prohibition of shooting on the river 
itself, by a most salutary Conservancy bye-law, and partly to 
the action of the County Councils of Oxfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Surrey, in protecting certain birds, such as the king- 
fisher, absolutely. 

A noted fisherman and owner of shooting on the Upper 
Thames above Wallingford recently stated his belief that the 
dabchicks alone did not benefit by the protection afforded to 
other birds by the Conservancy, giving as a reason that they will 
not fly, and dive so quickly that even in the old days scarcely 
any were shot, except in a great frost. But freedom from 
disturbance has had its effect. They are now very numerous 


Where previously none were seen. As a Great Western train. 
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was running parallel with the river by Tilehurst, a passenger 
looking backwards saw nine dabchicks in succession rise to the 
surface as the last carriage passed them. ‘They had all dived 
incontinently as the train came level with their little fishing 
party. On the backwaters there are now twenty water-hens 
where formerly there was one; kingfishers have also much 
increased ; so have water-rails, though these are migratory birds ; 
and on certain ponds near the river coots now appear annually. 


We confess to receiving the pleasant story of the cuckoo 
heard in Richmond Park on St. Valentine’s Day with some 
measure of philosophic doubt. That a sound was_ heard 
recembling the cuckoo’s call, and very closely resembling it (for 
the cuckoo’s two notes lend themselves only too well to 
imitation), we have no doubt whatever. But just for the very 
reason of this ease of imitation we prefer to suspend judgment on 
the precise organ that produced the notes. Might it not have 
been ‘*a two-legged cuckoo,” according to the ingenious catch 
that we used to practise in our unregenerate boyhood on 
respectable grown-up people, who would always stoutly aver that 
it was no ‘* two-legged cuckoo” that they had heard? And, 
after all, what business has a bird that is so irregular in its 
domestic life as the cuckoo—the bird that ‘ does not lay its own 
eggs’’—to be making special observance of the feast of St. 
Valentine? There seems something almost immoral about the 
whole story, and we are inclined to the theory of the ‘ two- 
legged cuckoo” rather than to that of such an unusually early 
visit of the feathered biped exceptional altogether though the 
season is. 

The early days of net fishing for salmon in Scotland have 
yielded rather various results. In the Northern rivers—the Dee, 
the Don, and even the Findhorn—the first day catches were 
quite remarkably heavy. In the Tay, in spite of the favourable 
state of the river, the fish have been singularly scarce. There is 
reason to hope that they may work southward, and that a week 
or two’s lapse will bring down the large numbers of fish that 
obviously are in the neighbourhood of the Scottish Coast. 


A most amusing pair of otters are now at the Zoo. On 
Saturday morning when the fresh water was being run into their 
bath, they attracted a small crowd round their quarters. They 
were engaged in romping and playing under water with some 
bright shining object which looked like a small golden-sided fish. 
At last one of the otters came up with the trophy and dropped 
it on a floating plank. It turned out to bea large brass padlock ! 
These are large otters, and very tame. Both dance for food, 
standing on their hind legs against the bars and jumping straight 
up like marionettes. When presented with bread or biscuit, 
they run off, wet it well in the water, and then eat it, apparently 
making believe it is fish. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the mildness of the winter 
that, within thirty miles of London, skylarks might have been 
heard singing cheerily in the middle of January. We are more 
or less accustomed to the early spring notes of the thrush and 
blackbird, and of course the wren and robin will pipe up regard- 
less of the ice and snow, but the skylark we look upon as 
something more than a harbinger of spring; he is generally the 
songster of a spring already come. Yet this year he was to be 
heard, singing as he climbed into the sky after his manner, nearly 
a month before the coming of St. Valentine’s Day; and now we 
have stories of broods hatched by thrushes and starlings, greatly 
daring, in early February. 


Perhaps, with the exception of fish, there are no creatures 
whose ways defeat calculation more completely than rabbits. 
You may go once through a covert—generally it is when you are 
beating it for pheasants only that this happens—and see rabbits in 
multitudes. The next time that you come to beat that covert— 
and this time you are making rabbits your special business— 
scarcely a bunny appears. Where are they? Underground, no 
doubt, is the answer, though the prudent man will have taken 
very good care that the burrows have been thoroughly ferreted and 
stopped out before attempting to beat for rabbits. Of course it 
may be said that this is all fancy, that the reason the rabbits 
seem to be fewer on the second occasion is that rabbits are what 
you specially want to see—in fact, that the explanation is to be 
sought in the human nature of the shooter rather than in the 
nature of the rabbit. We do not agree with this criticism, but 
we may let it pass, so far as it relates to the beating of a covert, 
merely, for rabbits. But what will this sapient critic please to 
tell us about the ferreting of rabbits? He surely will not ask 
us to believe that there is no real difference here between 
the manner of the rabbits’ bolting on different days—days 
different so far as the calendar goes, but in all other respects as 
like each other as two peas. Yet on one of them the rabbits 
will bolt at the first scent of a ferret, on the next they will let 
themselves be scraped and bitten raw, and still will decline to 
leave the burrow, Why is it? 
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HEN old Evelyn visited Newstead in 1654, the place 
/ reminded him of Fontainebleau. It might be made 
a noble seat, he said, for it was ‘‘ accommodated” 
with brave woods and streams. The oaks of Sherwood were its 
reverend counsellors, the jewelled banks its adornments, the kine 
browsing in the meadows and the squirrels leaping in the woods 
the denizens of its ‘* most living landscape,” and the legends of 
Robin Hood its romance. But much was needed to make it a 
Fontainebleau—much more even than ‘“ the old Lord’s devils,” 
is the country-side called the leaden Fauns which leered at the 
nymphs and dryads of the grove. And, looking at Newstead, 
we ask ourselves whether we should like to see it a Pontainebleau 
indeed, whether, for an English country home, those radiant 
gardens, natural landscapes, and varic:! picturesque features— 
even though ascribed to the influence of i i are not 
on the whole much better? We like to see enough, too, 





** Of woods and corn-fields, and the abodes of men 
Scatter’d at intervals, and wreaths of smoke 
Arising from such rustic roofs,” 


Something was said in the previous article of the general 
character and literary associations of the place, and we paced 
the terrace :while to see how the garden grew. You can scarce 
imagine a more fragrant or entrancing resort than this to linger 
in when the shadows slowly lengthen, the thrush sings from the 
apple bough, and the air is rich with the hum of the laden bee. 
Newstead, as we have seen, is a garden of terraces. You may 
make much in your “study of imagination” of an English 
warden terrace—the very place for sober converse, light-hearted 
laughter, or any delight of the open air—as you survey these 
wventle grass slopes, broad mixed borders and beds of flowers, 
and the many features of the garden that lies before. 

We have glanced at the * grounds on the south side of the 
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house, where these emerald lawns, shadowed by spreading trees, 
fall to the margin of the lake. Here we have a prospect of pure 
natural beauty very satisfying to the discriminating eye. The 
east side is quite different. Just as the weary Childe cast his 
thoughts abroad, 


** And from his native land resolv’d to go, 
And visit scorching climes beyond the sea,” 


so have the creators of the garden, in the place his original 
loved, ransacked, in a manner, the earth for its treasures. They 
have captured the garden delights of France and Spain, and 
even have brought to Newstead the jungled growths of far 
Cathay. But, somehow, these various manners strike no 
discordant note in the thoroughly English character of the 
whole. Here, on the east side of the house, we are in the 
‘‘French garden,” and, if there be anything markedly Gallic 
about it, this must, we think, be the red gravel groundwork, for 
assuredly the box edgings are familiar in the best English 
gardens, and it cannot be said that the fine tuberous and other 
forms of summer begonias, and the many bright flowers that fill 
the beds, are in any way the monopoly of France. 

The beautiful flower garden is close to the abl:ey, and adds 
considerably to its charm. There is something very quaint and 
deKghtful in ‘the ‘Spanish garden,” which is its neighbour, or 
more truly a part of itself. Here again we find red gravel and 
box edgings, these last developed into veritable walls, 2ft. high 
and as many broad. They enframe numerous varieties of bulbous 
flowers, which give changing colour from spring to autumn, 
besides lupines, annuals, and a host of familiar flourishing things. 
Here you may gather huge bowlfuls of fragrant blooms such as 
no garden bedded out in the usual manner could supply. The 
‘Spanish garden” is a modern development at Newstead, 
and wonders have been worked within the last two years 
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in forming and beautifying it. The 
area is about 75yds. by 53yds., and 
the place is a perfect feast of boldly 
massed but not garish colour, while 
away to the right, as we face the house, 
we find an agreeable contrast and sup- 
port to its floral beauties in cool green 
turf, shadowed by noble trees. 

But in this pleasant place we must 
not tarry, for there are other delights 
to explore. In the first place, on our 
way to the terrace, we pass a very 
beautiful Lebanon cedar and several 
fine yews, such as are a feature in most 
of the older gardens of England. Of 
the sombre tints and particular growth 
of the yew, well disposed, we seem never 
to tire, for we feel that, alike by con- 
trast and character, it gives relief and 
distinction to the gardens of our choice. 
The terrace itself has already been 
cescribed, but it is worth while to 
pause there again, just to remark that 
the hardy plants and freely flowering 
perennials, with which its borders are 
filled, are the delight of modern gardens, 
as they were, indeed, of the old. 

The Devil's Wood is approached 
from the terrace, but the evil spirit has 
been exorcised, and instead of a for- 
bidding thicket of dismal yews, dimly 
eclipsing the day, we find ornamental 
specimens of the tribe, well-kept hedges, 
open spaces of grass, and quite a col- 
lection of beautiful crab trees. The 
improvement of this place has been 
brought about by Mr. Webb, and it 
may be useful to remark that the family of crab trees contains 
many handsome and ornamental varieties, unusually picturesque 
in character, with a wealth of blossom and brilliant fruit in the 
autumn. The Fairy, Dartmouth, John Downie, Siberian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Toringo, ard others add much to the interest 
and beauty of a garden. 

Our pleasant journeying at Newstead now brings us to 
the Eagle Pond, which in character and setting reminds us of a 
Dutch garden. Its shape imposes a certain formality, which we 
find in the grass terrace and square flower-beds. A peculiarly 
charming feature is the happy marriage of the finest varieties of 
rhododendrons with that magnificent flower, the Lilium auratum. 
The effect of the combination is superb, and though Auratum 
is considered the finest lily by many, L. tigrinum and other kinds 
may be grouped in the same way with equal success. 

Let us now pass through the tunnel beneath the terrace to 
the bamboo garden, planted where the old “stew pond” was. 
Here these graceful and vigorous grasses lift their feathery stems 
in fascinating contrast to the dark hue of noble yews. It is 
only within recent years that English gardens have been enriched 
by a number of bamboos known now to be quite hardy in 
our climate, and those planted at Kew, in a sheltered situation, 
make bold and imposing masses. But the pleasures of 
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Newstead are, indeed, many. In one place we discover 
tender sub-tropical plants, such as the fragrant garland-flower 
(Hedychium Gardnerianum) and bright-coloured and fine-leaved 
cannas, which love warmer climes better; in another, fine 
American shrubs, though none so beautiful as the richly-per- 
fumed hardy azaleas, with their lovely flowers in late spring 
and early summer, and the charming hue of ‘heir dying foliage 
in the autumn. 

Then we come to the Alpine or rock garden, remodelled 
and replanted two or three years ago, and reflecting the loving 
care bestowed upon it by the Misses Webb. The character of 
this delightful retreat is well shown in the picture. Here a 
thousand starry gems have their home, reminding us of the 
upland Alpine meadows, where such flowers overspread the 
ground like some rich carpet. We linger, too, fondly in the rose 
and carnation garden, where is the sweetest partnership of colour 
and fragrance in the linking of our two fairest hardy flowers. 
The south wall, which is some 72yds. in length, is over- 
grown with William Allen Richardson roses, whose multi- 
tudinous orange and buff blooms are scarcely surpassed in their 
glory of colour and form, if they be not bleached by the fierce 
summer sun. Carnations are grown in thousands, and comprise 
all the more beautiful recently-raised sorts, besides old favourites, 
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euch as Germania (perhaps the most strong-growing of the 
rather unsatisfactory yellow class), Duchess of Fife, the buff or 
apricot-coloured Mrs. Reynolds Hole, Miss A. Campbell, and 
many others. In addition to lovely carnation borders, thousands 
wf these flowers are grown under glass, one large house, with 
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top and side ventilation, being filled with the pink and flush 
Malmaisons, and such handsome indoor kinds as the salmon-pink 
Miss Joliffe, Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, and Duke of Clarence. 

But, in truth, wherever we go at Newstead, we cannot 
fail to discover something delightful or interesting. Thus it 
is exceedingly pleasant to find 
the margin of the lake—and 
often the verge of artificial 
water is painfully bare—filled 
with flower life. Not only 
irises, of which our glorious 
yellow water-flag is a_ type, 
and the quaint Japanese irises 
(which were figured last year 
in Country Lire), but the 
great spearwort (Ranunculus 
Lingua), the Loose-strifes, and 
a hundred other lovely flowers, 
will gladden the margin of 
mere or lake until the last 
water-lily has opened its petals 
to the sun. 

Before we say farewell to 
beautiful Newstead, let us 
tlance at the range of fruit 
houses, which are 25oft. in 
length, in six divisions. In 
one house are many kinds of 
peaches — Barrington, Royal 
George, and other well-known 
varieties—with a splendid Pit- 
maston orange nectarine; in 
another grapes remarkably 
well grown. But space 1s 
exhausted, and so with regret 
we conclude our account of the 
beauties of historic, romantic, 
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CYCLING NOTES. 


National Cyclists’ Union has been at some pains to convince a metro- 

politan magistrate of the relative value of his individual prepossessions 
as compared with a weighty decision of two of Her Majesty’s judges ; the smile 
was not on the face of the magistrate at the close. 

The Cyclists’ Touring Club has been having a straight talk with the 
Railway Clearing House Committee, and the latter body, if it does not do 
something practical before long, will have wholly failed to meet the definite 
issues presented by the club. 

The case in which the National Cyclists’ Union was concerned was one in 
which a lady cyclist was fined for riding in London without a light. She was 
with a party of thirty, all with lamps alight. Her own jolted out in the 
Haymarket, whereupon a policeman pounced upon her and pulled her off her 
machine. Her companions lit her lamp anew, but the lady was marched off to 
a police-staticn, and was fined at a subsequent date. It was not contended that 
she was riding fast, or to the common danger ; simply because the lamp ex 
tinguished itself she was treated with ignominy. It was not the question of the 
fine, however, which the Union took up, but the illegal method of the arrest. 
As is well known, the decision of Justices Collins and Ridley in the famous 
Hatton 7. Treeby case made it perfectly clear that the policeman had not 
the right of arrest for a mere infringement of the lamp and bell clauses of the 
Local Government Act, but only the power to summons. Obviously, therefore, 
the action of the Haymarket constable in laying hands on the lady was an 
assault, and he was summoned accordingly. The magistrate, Mr. Hannay, was 
constrained to admit that the Hatton 7. Treeby decision was applicable to this 
case, and technically convicted the policeman, whom he mulcted, however, in 
the fine of one penny, without costs. On the next day, moreover, Mr. Hannay 
contended that a constable would be justified in arresting a person who rode 
rapidly through a public street without a light after dark, on the ground that he 
was riding to the common danger. 

It is highly important, to prevent misunderstanding, that the special nature 
of the magistrate’s addendum should be made clear. It is special in two senses. 
In the first place sfeed would have to be established as an evidence of riding to 
the common danger ;_ in the second place, the power to arrest would even then 
only apply to -towns, and wo/ to the country. As I explained in detail in 
Country Lire of January 29th, there is a radical difference between town and 
country on the question of speed alone. Of itself, ‘‘furious riding” is an offence 
under the Metropolitan Police Act of 1839 and the Police (Towns Outside of 
Metropolis) Act of 1874; but in the country, where the Highway Act of 1835 
applies, fast riding must be coupled with visible danger to the life and limb 
of some person in the road. Unless, therefore, a cyclist whose lamp had been 
blown out on a coun/ry road could be shown to have ridden furiously, avd also 
endangered the iife and limb of some other person, he could not be arrested. 

As regards the action of the Cyclists’ Touring Club, it cannot but be 
described as timely, with another touring season in prospect, and a_recrudes- 
cence of the grievances under which cyclists suffer on every railway. The 
deputation from the club stated these grievances under four heads as follows : 
“1, That serious damage is frequently done to machines in transit in consequence 
of the fact that no facilities are provided for their sa‘e conveyance. 2. That 
the present charges are both excessive and prohibitory. 3. That the conditions 
imposed in the special owner’s risk note, which a cyclist is compelled to sign if he 
desires that his machine shall be conveyed by some of the companies, are 
doubtfully legal, and that no reasonable security against loss by theft is given, 
4. That the cloak-room accommodation, where it is provided. is wholly inade- 
quate, particularly at the London termini.” 


yy ERY busy of late have been the ruling bodies of the cycling world. The 


Kach of these contentions was duly enlarged upon by the deputation, and 
in reply the chairman of the Clearing House Committee said that all the railway 
companies were ‘* only too anxious” to find a device which would meet the 
difficulty referred to in clause 1, The second and third points he promised 
should be carefully considered by the railway managers generally, but the fourth, 
he said, was a matter to be dealt with by each individual company. Not wholly 
satisfied with this answer, the deputation invited the committee to prove their 
anxiety in the matter by the offer of a substantial premium for the most suitable 
device that could be brought forward, and predicted that the Cyclists’ Touring 
Club would willingly share the cost of any such premium, provided it were per- 
mitted to nominate a reasonable number of representatives upon the jury 
appointed to adjudicate upon the merits of the inventions. This proposal the 
committee promised to consider, and their reply will be awaited with interest. 

Lady cyclists have much to answer for—in the opinion of certain departments 
of trade. Ata shareholders’ meeting of a Bradford manufacturing company the 
other day, the chairman said that ‘“ they were suffering, like a good many more 
concerns, from the fact that ladies now were not buying as much dress stuff as 
they used to, The cycle craze, as it was called, enabled a lady now to appear 
in a costume which was of a less dressy character at meals or almost wherever 
she went, and he believed that there was very much less business done in the 
dress departments of drapery establishments in the country. Another aspect of 
the matter was that it was impossible in families where incomes were limited for 
ladies to both buy a bicycle and have the same quantity of clothes that they used 
to have. The effect of this must be felt in some way or other, - Unfortunately, 
it had told particularly in their own dress department.” 

Another direction in which the growth of cycling among ladies has been felt 
is that of embroidery and fancy needlework generally. An instance in point 
came under my notice a day or two ago. A lady of my acquaintance entered a 
shop with a view to purchasing some silk for the purpose of finishing a ‘* table 
centre” on which she was engaged. She had difficulty in matching the shades, 
an! the saleswoman explained that at one time they kept a large quantity of 
silks for fancy needlework of all kinds, but since cycling had become populai 
among ladies the demand had fallen off to an amazing degree. She added that 
at the wholesale house where she bought her goods they used to have three large 
rooms devoted entirely to needlework and silk for use in embroidery, but cycling 
had wrought such a change that only a quarter of one room at the warehouse in 
question was now utilised for that purpose. 

Cycling in, the Scottish capital appears to flourish. A correspondent writes 
as follows to the Zdiuburgh Evening Dispatch :—-** Who says the cycling boom 
is on the wane? On Saturday I had a run out to the west of the city, returning 
by the Queensferry Road. It occurred to me to count the number. of cyclists I 
should meet between Cramond Bridge and the Dean Bridge. The number was 
275. I was riding at a good pace, and reached the West End at-three o’clock. 
That one should pass so many cyclists in about a quarter of an hour would a few 
years ago have been deemed incredible.” These figures, of course, could be 
eclipsed in other parts of the country; all the same, for a February afternoon, 
the number of riders was by no means bad. They could not be paralleled, ‘I 
fancy, in some parts of East Anglia. 

At a recent public dinner at Woodbridge one of the speakers, who proposed 
the toast of the County Council, expressed a wish that that body would see their 
way to improve their roads. At present they enjoyed the unenviable distinction 
of having the worst roads of any, he believed, in the United Kingdom, and when 
the innocent cyclist could not ride in the mud, and turned on to the grass at the 
side of the road, he was informed it was a path, and had to pay £1. 

The German Emperor, rightly or wrongly, has been credited with an 
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aversion to cycles, but an interesting statement has just been published which 
shows that he has been compelled, at least, to recognise their efficiency. The 
k-mperor, it seems, attended che German manceuvres in his carriage, drawn by 
the well-known four grey horses, which are reputed to be the fastest steeds in 
the Fatherland. The cavalry orderlies, however, could not keep up with them, 
and cycles had to be resorted to as the only solution of the problem. The 
cyclists, it is stated, had no difficulty in keeping up to the famous team of greys. 

Resourcefulness is a quality which the wandering wheelman is frequently 
called upon to display, but the following incident, as described ina Philadelphian 
journal, is surely unique :—‘‘ It is stated that a cyclist touring in Australia was 
taken so violently ill as to be unable to proceed, while yet a great distance from 
any settlement, and with no means of communication. The ingenious youth 
conceived the happy idea of destroying the telegraph line, knowing that repair 
parties would be immediately sent out to repair the break. Although the 
telegraph service of the whole continent was interrupted for twenty-four hours, 
the young man got the relief he wanted.” THE PILGRIM. 
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Bee question the appearance last week of ‘* The Ballad of Reading 





Gaol” (Leonard Smithers) produced a sensation in the literary world. 
From the midst of the mass of men who, for their offences, have suffered 
punishment, and emerged from it, came fruit in the shape of a poem with a ring 
of truth in it; a story told in stirring verse by a man who had seen a part, at 
least, of the things he tells. Briefly, it is a prisoner’s account of how he saw, in 
the exercise yard, a man who was to be tried on a capital charge— 
**T never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
Which prisoners call sky.” 
The rest is, and must be, pure imagination, for the other prisoners would not 
again see the condemned man after trial and conviction. But it is full of ghastly 
and fascinating power. That an ex-prisoner should write in this fashion is not 
really in the least degree surprising. More than one convict of recent times has 
been a man of high education and of considerable poetic power. I have a very 
shrewd idea who C, 3 3, the author of this stirring poem, really is. But if my 
conjecture is correct, then his name is one which certainly shall not sully these 
pages. 

I must draw attention to what appears to me to be an act of doubtful 
literary morality. Mr. Anthony Hope’s new novel, and a very fine piece of 
work it is, was in the hands of the reviewers, and in mine, early in last week. 
That was for the sake of the convenience of the reviewers. But the book was 
not published formally until Monday last. It was therefore not a little surprising 
to find in the +cademy of Saturday, which could be bought on Friday, a dis- 
paraging little note to the effect that Mr. Hope had ‘ caught the infection ”- 
that he had written an historical novel, and that his period was that of Charles II. 
What infection Mr. Hope has caught it is difficult to perceive. Of the quality 
of his work a high opinion is expressed elsewhere. But does the Academy really 
wish us to think that, because a literary artist has achieved success in one branch 
of his art, he is thereby debarred from trying his skill at another? Is ‘* Esmond” 
any the less a great novel because ‘‘ The Book of Snobs” and ‘‘ The Rose and 
the Ring ” are masterpieces of their kind also? Ought Sir John Millais, because 
he could paint sweet pictures of children, like ‘* Cherry Ripe,” and admirable 
portraits, to have been debarred from giving us ‘‘ Chill October,” or those 
beautiful scenes from moor and marshland in the North? The suggestion is 
absurd. For the rest, it is worth noting that Mr. Hope has shown before now 
that he can see and give expression to the dramatic side of an old-world story, 
and his ‘Simon Dale” is merely a very signal demonstration of the aptitude for 
using historical scenes and characters which he has long shown that he possessed. 

It is, in my judgment, a good omen for the growing popularity of Mr. 
George Meredith that the latest novel issued in the collected edition of his 
works should be ** Diana of the Crossways.” In some of his books the average 
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reader encounters considerable difficulties. |“ The Amazing Marriage” and 
** Lord Ormont ” are, for example, hard reading. But ‘‘ Diana” presents no 
obstacles, By the way, it is interesting to learn that the prime movers in the 
design for o‘jering a graceful tribute of compliment to Mr. Meredith on his 
seventieth birthday were Mr. Leslie Stephen and Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

Emphatically the literary topic of the day is J. K. Huysman’s ‘‘ La Cathe- 
drale,” published in Paris by P. V. Stock. It is a very strange and, to iny 
mind, very powerful work; but distinctly it cannot be recommended to the 
weneral reader. It is for the library and for matured minds rather than for the 
drawing-room. Personally I like the Dutch particularity of his descriptions, 
which remind me sometimes of that descriptive power in Dickens which 
attracted M. Taine and compelled his praise, and I am distinctly at one with him 
in his condemnation of thedeliberate rather than passionate uncleanliness of Parisian 
literature of the day. But as one reads through the words in which he passes 
sentence, it is difficult to forget a homely old proverb concerning the error of the 
pot in calling attention to the colour of the kettle. M. Huysman is no purist, 
and he uses disgusting images as well as far-fetched synonyms. 

A book which ought to be out before these words are printed—though 
promised publications are often unfulfilled—is Mr. J. A. Steuart’s ‘* Minister of 
State.” lew novel readers will forget the impression produced by Mr. Steuart’s 
“In the Day of Battle” in 1894. I learn from the Saturday Keview that 
financial frauds on a large scale, and the influence of Mrs. Grundy in hampering 
the course of true love, will be the main topic. The former is a new story, full 
of modernity ; but surely poor dear Mrs. Grundy, whose loss is sometimes 
regretted, died long ago. 

Miss ** Frances McNab’s” ** British Columbia for Settlers ” (Chapman and 
Hall) is a book which past experience in that lady’s work justifies me in recom- 
mending by anticipation. Whatsoever may be thought of Miss ‘* McNab’s” 
style, which, after all, may have improved with practice, there can be no doubt at 
all with regard to her practical sayacity, her thoroughness of method, and her 
knowledge not only of the needs of emigrants, but also of the capacities of land. 
She did excellent work in ‘*On Veldt and Farm,” with South Africa for her 
subject ; she has performed good service in agricultural journalism, and there is no 
doubt that her book on British Columbia will be found as valuable as it is timely. 

Of forthcoming fiction the pieces most likely to be notable are Mr. Frank 
Mathews’s ‘Spanish Wine” (Lane), which deals with the Irish Rebellion of 
°98, and Mr. Fergus Hume's “‘ Hagar of the Pawnshop” (Skeffington). The 
same publishe: is also about to issue a collection of stories contributed by S. 
Baring Gould, Fergus Hume, Richard Marsh, and other writers of repute. I 
shall look with great interest to the publication of ‘* The War of the Wenuses,” 
a parody of ‘* The War of the Worlds,” by Mr. Charles L. Graves and Mr. E. V. 
lucas. Few writers of satirical and social verse can touch Mr. Graves, who, 
both in ‘* The Blarney Ballads” and in ‘* The Hawarden Horace” showed 
himself a master of gentle satire. Moreover, ‘*‘ The War of the Worlds” is just 
the kind of book that lays itself open to parody, A book likely to be of some 
importance in the domain of serious fiction is ‘* Rachel Penn’s” ‘* A Son of 
Israel ” (McQueen), which will deal, from the point of view of the Jewish 
sympathiser, with oppression of the Jews in Russia. Mr. John Long, one of 
many new publishers, will begin his campaign with Mrs, Coulson Kernahan’s 
‘© The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil,” a form of title which reminds me of 
another striking book-name. Seriously, the number of publishers grows 
alarmingly, and, unless the number of buyers increases as it ought to increase, we 
may see financial trouble amongst them such as was only too conspicuous a few 
years ago. 

While I do not pretend to agree that Major A. Grithths had any warrant 
for saying, in a recent book, that the reputation of the Iron Duke needed to be 
rehabilitated, there is no reason why it should not be said that the beginning of 
the Navy and Army JIlustrated Library, ‘‘ Wellington and Waterloo,” is 
a work of wonderful cheapness and admirable quality. Certainly the 
illustrations are the most complete, well collected, and well produced that I have 
come across for a long time. An “introduction” by Lord Wo!seley will, oddly 
enough, end the series of twelve parts. But this mode of modern publishing is 
not so strange as that of modern Society, which dispenses with introductions 
altogether. In this case to take that course would be to lose a great deal. 

Books to order from the library : 

“Simon Dale.” Anthony Hope. (Methuen.) 

** Andrée and His Balloon.” H,. Lachambre and A. Machwron. (Constable.) 
‘Plain Living.” Rolf Boldrewood. (Macmillan. ) 

«© 4 Man witha Maid.” Mrs. H. E. Dudeney. (Heinemann.) 

“The Broom of the War-God.” HH. N. Brailsford. (Heinemann. ) 

“The Fight for the Crown.” W. FE. Norris. (Seeley.) LOOKER-ON, 


IN TOWN: “Much Ado About Nothing.” 


SPLENDIDLY dignified presentment cf Shakespearian 
historical tragedy at Her Majesty's Theatre is fittingly 
followed by a graceful and pretty revival of Shake- 

spearian fanciful comedy at the St. James’s. The keynote of the 
one is strength and grandeur, of the other brilliancy and gaiety ; 
over each is loving care and beauty. London may be proud of 
itself when its theatres appeal to it with confidence to make 
profitable such costly treatment of the poet as that of Mr. Tree 
and Mr. Alexander. Of the charm and the beauty and the 
artistic effect of the latest production of ‘* Much Ado About 
Nothing,” there cannot be two opinions; of its manifold attrac- 
tions as an entertainment there can be no question; but on 
the acting of the play there may be divergence of views. For, 
while in many instances it is as good as one could wish, on the 
other hand some of us miss just that touch of inspiration that makes 
all the difference between a charming amusement and an artistic 
delight. The question one finds oneself asking is: Does not Bene- 
dick, does not Beatrice, miss by just one shade the spirit and the 
elf-like abandor that one’s imagination weaves around the 
central figures of this wonderful comedy? While he and she are 
merry, bright, whimsically agreeable, have they quite the air, the 
tone of these grand ladies and gentlemen who condescend to while 


the hours away in laughter? Is there not a touch of modernity, 
of latter-day ‘‘chaff”—as distinct from old-world badinage—in 
their verbal sallies ; a subtle distinction of nuavce that one under- 
stands but cannot express? Not by any means enough to spoil 
one’s pleasure, but sufficient to impress the sensitive. 

Mr. Alexander’s Benedick has many excellent moments. 
The humour, though modern, is undeniable. Perhaps that 
dubious laugh, purposely mechanical and forced, when Beatrice 
comes to him and treats him so cavalierly after he has heard 
that she is dying of love for him, is an effect gained by farcical 
rather than comedy means, but it is delightfully funny, and so 
we are grateful for it. It is in the serious moments, in the 
church, in the challenge to Claudio, that the actor’s romantic 
appearance and manner show to the greatest advantage, though 
in the irresistible orchard scene Mr. Alexander makes us laugh 
heartily. 

Here, too, Miss Julia Neilson, the loveliest Beatrice imagin- 
able, has no.disappointment for us. Here she is the great lady, 
the indignant woman, the Shakespearian heroine. Here we feel 
with her, for a few moments we forget that there is a stage, are 
footlights ; and when we forget that—how rare is the experi- 
ence !—we know that Art holds sway, for then Art is invisible. 
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‘Kill Claudio!” says Beatrice, and it is as though she were 
speaking from the bottom of her heart. Miss Neilson’s Beatrice 
is very fascinating ; that it is the fascination of a beautiful woman, 
a brilliant woman of any and all time, and not the fascination 
that only a Beatrice can exercise, expresses the range and the 
limitations of her rendering of the character. Let criticism — 
maybe it is hyper-criticism—do its worst in the name of duty, it 
is a very charming Beatrice. 

Of all the company Mr. Fred Terry, Don Pedro, is most 
“in the picture.” We have the noble gentleman deigning to 
amuse himself. We have the breadth, the sweep of the arm, the 
gait that is not a swagger, and yet is not the gait of Bond Street, 
the ‘‘atmosphere ’’—the word must be used—of high comedy. 
For want of a better term we must call it style, so unobtrusive, 
yet soapparent. Thisis the best thing Mr. Terry yet has given 
us. It is evident that hitherto he has not reached his limit. 
Clever and restrained is the saturnine John of Mr. H. B. Irving. 
To a part that might become akin to that of a Surrey villain, 
Mr. Irving gives distinction without losing its characteristics. 
Mr. Nutcombe Gould, as the Friar, Mr. W. H. Vernon, as 
Leonato, Mr. Vincent, as Dogberry, give fine performances, 
correct in tone, with the cadence of Shakespeare gratefully in 
eviderce. Miss Fay Davis loses nothing of the one opportunity 
vouchsafed to Hero. She makes a pathetic and appealing figure 
when the caddish Claudio wrongs her so impossibly. How full 
the play is of these impossibilities! That virile young actor, 
Mr. Robert Loraine, has everything necessary to Claudio, except 
distinction, and Claudio wants all the distinction he can get. 

For the lovely stage pictures—the wonderful and daring 
orchard, the splendid hall of Leonato, the church—for the 
gorgeous dresses, no praise could be too high; they are not only 
brilliant, they are objects of art. The gaiety of the dances, the 
delicious music of Mr. German, give to the performance a 
vivacity and a completeness that are admirable. The churchisa 
particularly fine picture, though here Mr. Alexander has made 
an artistic mistake. At the Lyceum years ago, Sir (then Mr.) 
Henry Irving, with quick perception, saw that the frolics and 
the sword-flashes that are shown here might offend the taste of 
those who, without being bigoted, might yet prefer that the 
scene should not be too realistic, in view of what has to take 
place therein ; so the altar was suggested—it was in a shadowy 
background, rather than shown. At the St. James’s it stands 
boldly forth; the priests and the acolytes come in solemn pro- 
cession, the cross is borne aloft. One almost feared, so real was 
it all, that each would genuflect before the altar. This made 
the more jarring the profane events that followed. B. L. 














Drury Lane. It will certainly be a record performance ; there is every 

“.. sign that there will be a record attendance. There is hardly a name 
of theatrical importance which will not appear on the programme on March 17th. 
The difficulty is to find something for all the professional leaders to do; some will 
merely ‘ dress” the stage, others will only be figures in a procession, On the 
other hand, excerpts from famous plays will be given with such casts as the 
present generation has not seen; such wonderful casts that many great actors 
and actresses will appear in ‘‘one line” parts. Miss Nellie Farren is the most 
popular actress of our time. During her long connection with the Gaiety she 
became a greater personal favourite with the public than any other on any stage. 
Of all her characters that of Little Jack Sheppard was the most famous; it is 
also her best beloved part. The pathos she instilled into this burlesque is 
pleasantly remembered to this day. Miss Farren, a few years ago, became so 
seriously ill that she has since been unable to act. Misfortune came upon her 
when her management of the Opera Comique involved her in heavy financial 
losses, and it was felt that her profession owed her a great ‘‘ benefit,” and that 
the public would respond to any effort made on her behalf. The result is that 
private boxes are selling for 200 guineas, stalls for five, and pit seats for one. 

To say that Sir Henry Irving’s animadversions on certain branches of 
journalism caused much surprise is to state the case mildly. Some may agree 
that his attack was justified, some do not; but everyone agrees that it was 
belated. All his life Sir Henry has been written about, more extensively than 
any actor of his or any other times. The character of the newspaper theatrical 
causerie has not changed much in all these years, and what change there has 
been has been wholly for the better. What our sensitive actors of to-day would 
have thought of the lampoons and the scurrilities of sixty years ago it Is difficult 
to conceive. It appears that while the statesman, the divine, the scientist, the 
soldier, bear the strictures—possibly the inaccuracies necessarily attendant on the 
rush and hurry of modern journalism—of the Press, the actor is to be exempt. 
It seems ungrateful on the part of members of a profession that exists only to 


* VERYONE is talking of the forthcoming ‘‘ Nellie Farren” benefit at 
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amuse for them to storm and fret beneath an occasional unpleasant remark from 
those who are their friends and benefactors, the writers of the Press. 

The subject of the Adelphi pantomime next Christmas will be the ever 
popular and particularly interesting one of ‘‘ Dick Whittington.” This will be 
presented in the lavish manner for which the Messrs. Gatti are famous, though 
they lay stress on the fact that their Christmas entertainment will be, first and 
foremost, funny. 

It is not likely that a successor to the delightful ‘‘ La Poupée” at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre will be wanted for some time to come, but when the 
hour arrives it will be found in the work of the same clever trio responsible for 
the present entertainment at that. house. M. Ordonneau is adapting an 
Austrian piece for the Gaiété, Paris, to which M. Audran is composing the 
music, and this adaptation Mr. Sturgess will again adapt for the English stage. 

Comic-opera, like pantomime, seems to be growing again in public esteem, 
for we are likely to see in London, at no very distant date, the pretty example of 
its class that has been touring the country successfully under the title of 
‘* Regina, B.A.,” which, however, will be known in town as ‘‘ The King’s 
Sweetheart.” The author of this is Mr. Arthur Sturgess, who on this occasion 
has for composer Mr. James M. Glover, the musica! director of Drury. Lane 
Theatre, and the writer of many charming melcdies. 

Sir Henry Irving’s purchase of the English rights of ‘* Cyranode Bergerac ” 
brings to the Lyceum the most successful play Paris has had for years, and a 
work adjudged by competent critics to be one of the most beautiful of the century. 

M. Sardou’s new play, ‘‘ Paméla,” has not yet been secured for England. 
Mme. Réjane has made a great impression in the comedy in Paris, It is a 
companion piece to ‘‘ Madame Sans-Géne,” and tells the story of the vivacious 
bric-a-brac dealer, who makes a heroine as captivating as the washerwoman 
whom the French author has rendered famous. 
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O'ER FIELD AND FURROW. 

aid HE man who hunts with the Cottesmore whenever he has the chance, will 
rE see many good runs, and, sooner or later, he will probably get a gallop 
which will be the best of the season. But he must have out his best 

horse, or he will see little of the sport, for the beautiful bitch pack do go a great 
pace with anything like a scent. It was my first day out since the disappointing 
bye-day with the Quorn. It was Tuesday at Coles Lodge, which draws the best 
class of Cottesmore field. Too far away from any town for many strangers to be 
there. The pick of Melton, Oakham, and from houses in Mr. Fernie’s hunt 
were gathered round the pack. It would be impossible to find a better mounted 
or more hard riding set of people anywhere. Visitors, too, there were, though 
not strangers—Lady Augusta Fane, Mrs. Asquith, and Lady Julia Follett, so 
well known with the Queen’s, the Duchess of Newcastle, who generally comes 
every year, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby and his sisters, Mr. Fernie, the best-liked 
Master in the Shires, Miss Palmer, whose father is the owner of Owston Wood, 
where this good run began, and in which so many other good foxes have been found. 
The find was not long coming ; once hounds were in the wood, as usual a good 
many of the field were left. Whatever the state of the rides, bitter experience 
has taught me to keep within sound of the huntsman’s horn, Even then I was 
nearly left. Two sharp blasts I heard, and running to the village end hounds 
were swinging round left-handed. “Just a scurry over Wadborough to Tilton 
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Wood. Take it easy up the hill.” No! hounds turned, and were going hard 
across the valley, and swinging to the right, all in our favour. Now to ride hard 
for a few fields and get on terms with the pack. It seems a few moments till 
we see the Coplow looming close at hand, where the fox turns back and runs 
right back to Skeffington, crossing the road not goyds. ahead of hounds, Then 
away for Rolleston. There is a road that may serve for a bit ; it is a terribly 
stiff bit of country, only suitable for young blood and the best of horses, even 
when both are fresh. The country was scattered all over with disconsolate 
sportsmen and sportswomen on beaten horses. Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, I 
hear, killed his horse. The fox, being in Mr. Fernie’s country, was safe. The 
hounds had the last part of the run almost to themselves. X. 


BETWEEN THE FLAGS. 


7 E had a full week’s racing last week, such as it was: at Manchester 
W on Monday and Tuesday, Warwick the two following days, and at 
Hurst Park and Keele on Friday and Saturday. In my last week’s 

article I stated that in my opmion the Prince of Wales’s Steeplechase, run at 
Sandown Park the previous week, had been contested by a very moderate fie!d of 
horses. Since then each of the first three in that race have been we'l beaten. 
Seaport II., the Sandown Park winner, set the example by finishing five lengths 
behind Lotus Lily, at even weights, for the Manchester Handicap Steeplechase, 
in which Prince Albert finished third, giving the first two no less than 22Ib. 
Captain Ethelston’s mare, who is in the ‘¢ Liverpool ” with gst. 71b., is a good 
stayer, and will get the country, whilst as she finished fifth last year with the 
same weight, she might possibly struggle into a place this time. Ked Teart’s 
brother, Morello, won the Trafford Park Handicap Steeplechase, giving 231! 
to Perth Lad; and then Bayreuth gave Ist. glb. and a half-length beating to 
Wales. In these two Lord Cowley owns a very useful pair of jumpers. At 
Warwick, on Wednesday, Dead Level, who finished second to Seaport II. at 
Sandown Park, was fair'y and squarely beaten by the moderate Norton in the 
Warwick Handicap Steeplechase, although he got the race eventually, the first 
past the post being disqualified for going the wrong side of a flag. This is a 
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very nice young chaser ‘n leed, but he owes his two defeats, at Sandown Park 
and Warwick, to faulty jumping, which does not make his chance look very 
rosy over the Aintree country. He will probably make a useful horse when he 
has learnt not to take liberties with his fences, and he may win a Grand 
National some day, but he is, I think, more likely to fall than to get the country 
successfully this year. In writing of the second day at Manchester, I omitted to 
mention Shaker’s defeat by Little Joe in the Salford Handicap Steeplechase, 
which apparently disposes of any chance which the third in the Sandown Park 
Prince of Wales’s Steeplechase may have been supposed to have at Liverpool. 
As is usually the case at Hurst Park, there was a good day’s sport there on 
lriday, and Prince Albert was seen out again in the Waterloo Handicap 
Steeplechase. He was carrying 12st. 4lb., however, and was unable to give 
the weight to No, Cruiskeen II., and Exodus; but as he will be a bit fitter 
on the 25th of next month, when he will only be carrying IIst., he is not at all 
unlikely to run well, especially if he should turn out to be the best of the three 
trained at Weyhill. 

The second day at Hurst Park was chiefly remarkable for the defeat of 
another Liverpool candidate, The Soarer, by his stable companion Ruric, in 
the Palace Steeplechase Plate. At the same time it would be quite possible to 
attach too much importance to this running. The Soarer was obviously nothing 
like fit, whilst the distance was only three miles, instead of four and a-half, and 
as there were only two runners it might easily have been a false run race. The 
1896 winner certainly looks to have a few pounds too much weight to carry this 
year, and with Manifesto and Prince Albert in the same stable, it is impossible 
to say which will be the best of the three on the day ; but whichever Mr. Willie 
Moore fancies is sure to run well, and I am not disposed to pay much attention 
to The Soarer’s defeat on Saturday last. At the same time, it must not be 
forgotten that Gauntlet, a candidate for whom I had a great fancy the moment 
the weights appeared, gave Ruric 11)b. and a very hollow beating at Sandown Park 
the week before last, which looks to give him a decided advantage over The 
Soarer for the big event of next month, especially as he will be meeting the 
Weyhill-trained horse at an advantage of 6lb. in the weights. In fact, all recent 
running is strongly in favour ofMr. Leyland’s handsome son of Gallinule, and I 

think now as I always have thought 
from the beginning, that whatever 
beats him will win. 


Racing in S. Africa. 


\ \ J WEREVER the Anglo-Saxon 
race settles, horse-racing 
follows as a matter of 

course, and so it is not to be 

wondered at that the racing clubs of 

South Africa are making giant strides 

in their efforts to overtake those of 

America and Australia. A consider- 

able quantity of bloodstock has been 

annually sent from this country to 

South Africa for some years past, 

and I happen to know of several high- 

class horses which were sent out by 
the International Horse Agency and 
exchange last year, and which I think 
have all won races since. As in the 
Mo her Country, so in South Africa, 
racing is far excellence the sport of the 
people, and especially is this the case 
in Johannesburg, where it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that a great majority 
of the inhabitants follow racing not 
only in South Africa, but also in 

England, with the very keenest of 

interest. 

Nor is Australian racing alto- 
gether ignored at Johannesburg, where 
the sporting fraternity is almost equally 
made up of Britishers from the old 
country and the Antipodes; and 
although no good-class Aus’ ralian 
horses. have-ever yet been sent there, 
they no doubt soon will be after the 
successes. of Merman in this country. 
Then, too, the large proportion of 
men born in Australia and New South 
Wales, among the influx of UitlaniJers 
from the goldfields of Her Majesty's 
colony to the land of Oom Paul, have 
naturally made ther presence felt, and 
it is probable that quite half the 
members of the Johannesburg ‘Tatter- 
salls have laid the odds, at some 
period or another of their careers, in 
the land of the southern sun. 

Then again the anti-gamller has 
not yet begun to. interfere with the 
liberties of the people in South Afr'ca, 
and so the totalisator Coes a roaring 
trade, and hundreds of thousands of 
pounds change hands annually over the 
“sweeps.” In fact Johannesl.urg is 
wholly given over to betting, and the 
bookmakers there probably do more 
business than those of any other place 
in the world, in proportion to the 
number of inhabitants. Not only are 
the white population good clients o! 
these, but the Cape boys and Malays 
are also big speculators, and it 
would open the eyes of our London 
Missionary Societies not a little to see 
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the way in which the Kaffir preachers 
go in and plank down their sovereigns 
at the establishments of Messrs. 
Phillips Limited, Dave Moss, Jack 
Herit, Jo: Lee, Angel Cohen, and 
others, not to forget the Exchange 
totalisator run by Messrs. H. Sigen- 
berg, Hyam, and Mark. 

Thus then, week in and week 
out, Johannesburg is one hotbed of 
speculation. The results of each day’s 
Knglish racing are known at the 
Empire Palace of Varieties by nine 
o'clock every evening, and excite quite 
as much interest as the performance. 
The principal owners in Johannesburg 
are Messrs. S. B. Joel, Abe Bailey, 
Eckstein and Harris, Julius Jeppe, 
L. E. B. Homan, Murray and Moly- 
neux, Hilton Barber, Charles Southey, 
Swan Currey, Chauncey and Stayt 
George Jardine, Jack Herff, A. D. 
Francis, Jacob  Langermann,  B. 
Lagams, H. Solomon, and _ others, 
whilst the number of galloway and 
pony owners increases week by week. 

We give some illustrations of a 
South African race-meeting, that at 
Grahamstown. This is not yet as thriv- 
ing a spot as Johannesburg, and jt is not 
to be supposed either that the arrange- 
ments generally are of the same up-to- 
date pattern, or that anything like the 
same amount of money changes hands. 
Nevertheless, to judge by the card there 
was an influential committee and good 
fields for the meeting held there under the rules of the Jockey Club of South 
Africa on the Ist and 3rd of January last. The bare and open nature of the 
country will be somewhat striking to those used only to the picturesque scenery 
of our English courses, and the horses which have evidently been ridden to the 
meeting by their owners, and then left out in the open to wait till they are 
wanted for the return journey, tell us of conditions of South African life wholly 
unknown in this country. We hope from time to time to be able to publish 
further illustrations of racing in South Africa. 


ry Seal | ™ = ry. = 
PHE ACCIDENT TO MR. LORD. 
N old proverb says that you ‘‘cannot make omelettes without breaking 
L eggs,” and it is equally true that no man can ride steeplechases without 
getting an occasional fall, especially when steering a half-schooled four 
year old. At Sandown Park, on Saturday week, a good field of twelve went to 
the post for the February Four Year Old Steeplechase, among them being the 
Lewes-trained youngster Longchalks, with Mr. Lord in the saddle. Albinus, 
who ran second to Electric Ray at Manchester in December last, was well 
backed at 5 to 1, but put himself out of court very early in the race by falling at 
the second fence, when the same fate overtook Lafayette, and then Terpsichore IT., 
who started favourite at 9 to 2, went on in command, attended by the Birmingham 
winner Carpenterstown, Windfall, and Longchalks. ‘The last-named always held 
a good place till entering the straight, and two fences from home he was evidently 
done with. Beaten horses generally fall, unless they have been properly schooled, 
which is very seldom the case in this country, and accordingly down came 
Longchalks at the last fence. Mr. Lord was very nearly being badly hurt ; as it 
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VF Fuso X Mearns 
Crahamstown, 


was he was a good deal knocked about, but being fit, he soon got all right again, 
and was riding at Warwick two days later. The horse had all the wind knocked 
out of him, and it was some time before he could be induced to get on his feet 
again and walk away. The winner turned up ina very nice young Irish chaser 
named Windfall, the property of that popular Curragh trainer Mr. Michael 
Dennehy, and who looks like having a distinguished career over a country in 
front of him. Ou'rrosy. 


rt * FF) Sry; Tr 
HUNTER STALLIONS. 
[FRoM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

HAVE tead with some interest the article on ‘ IIunter Stallions” which 
appeared in your issue of 8th January. The writer, in the course of his 
remarks, makes a severe and unjust criticism of hackneys, calling them 

“useless and uncalled-for brutes,” whica is obviously unfair, Being a hunt.ng 
man, from a hunting point of view I have no love for them, but I cannot help 
recognising in them a most useful | reed of horses, and one that can give points 
to the thorough-bred as regards soundness and constitution, This was very 
clearly proved at the stallion shows at Islington last spring. But to continue. 
He advocates the use of the thorough-bred sire, and that alone, and says the 
moment we contaminate pure blood with any half-bred strain, we lose all 
certainty of the result. This is true to a certain extent, and applies to all 
breeds, but I should like to ask, what certainty have we of breeding high-class 
weight-carrying hunters from thorough-bred race-horses? I say none, and we 
never shall have till we produce a breed of hunte:s got by hunter sires out of 
hunter mares, and then, and only then, will we be able to look with any 
certainty to the result. The thorough- 

bred is not necessarily a hunter, be his 

: blood ever so blue; in fact, a very small 

proportion of the race-horses we see 

to-day are fit to carry 12st. over a 


ay country. They will gallop on, to be 
eee ; ns sure, as far as they can, but we want 
% more than that. 


We want a horse that will carry 
15st. or 16st., with substance and 
power to get over his jumps. For 
the last 200 years thorough-breds have 
been bred for speed and speed alone, 
without any regard to substance and 
staying power, and of late years, wi.h 
our short races, this has, perhaps, been 
more encouraged than ever. I am 
speaking, of course, generally. It is 
to sires bred on these lines that we 
have looked to produce horses that will 
carry 15st. across country in a sharp 
sixty minutes, If we can breed the 
thorough-bred to do this, well and 
good, he will carry us better than any 
horse we can breed ; but how many 
failures, how many disappointments, 
have we had before we have succeeded ? 
I do not think I exaggerate when I 
say that only one in ten will do it, and 
he is almost priceless. 

Men who are ac ustumed to ride 
these thorough-bred horses will ride 
no other, and no wonder if they can get 
them, but there is a very large class 
of hunting man who wants a horse up to 
15st. cr 16st. with quality, who cannot 
afford to pay the large sum a thorough- 
bred of that description brings in the 
market. Ile cannot find the horse to suit 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” him, and must take an animal that has 
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more of the cart-horse about him 1! 


Tt : in 
anything else. The Hunters’ Improve- 
ment Society have faced the matter 
boldly, and I am confident their efforts 
will eventually be crowned with suc- 
cess. They practically intend to 
found a hunter breed of horses, rely- 





ing, of course, mainly on the thorough- 
bred, but not confining themselves to 
his exclusive use. by keeping a record 
of hunter mares and sires. With sub- 
stance and quality they hope in time 
to produce a breed that will breed 
true to type. The following is the 
society's definition of a hunter stal- 
lion, other than a thorough-bred : 
(1) That he has won races under 
Jockey Club Rules or open races 
under National Hunt Rules, or 
That his only half-bred strain is 
that of an ancestor which has won 
races under Jockey Club Rules or 
open races under National Hunt 
Rules, or 
(3) That his only half-bred strain is 
that ofastallion that has sired, or 
that of a mare that has bred, win- 
ners of races under Jockey Club 
Rules or open races under 
National Hunt Kules, or 
(4) That he has four crosses of 
thorough-bred blood (any one of 
which may be that ofa hunter sire 


te 





registered under rules I, 2, or 3 
above) from his great-great 


hei Sopyr . , PS wp -F RIP Dis “COUNTRY LIFE." 
grandam, she being a registered opyright FOREMARK HARRIERS: SIR fF. BURDETT, BART. U 
mare. 
We require a large number of hunter sires, an] we cannot get them unless selecting a sire, however, [ would sooner if possible see the class of stock he 
we breed them. Many horses we now see being used are not like breeding has bred than rely on his looks alone, and if he has come of a well-known 
hunters, and their only qualification seems to be that they are got by Galopin jumping sort so much the better. I have frequently seen hunter geldings that 
or some other equally well-known race-horse. What we want isa smallish horse, would have made the most valuable hunter sires, being perfect hunters them- 
from 15.2 to 15.3, short and particularly good in his back, clean and sloping selves in shape and performance, had we only had some record of their breeding ; 
shoulders, on short legs, with flat bone, 84in. or gin. below the knee, with good and this is where I think the Ilunters’ Improvement Society will prove most 
strong hocks. He must, of course, be sound and free from any infirmity. In useful by keeping a record, and many of this class of horse will, in future, be 


kept as stallions. To those who doubt 
that a breed can b: built up in this way 
I would only say, look at the Ameri- 
can trotter and hackney horse breeds 
of to-day. They were evolved from the 


e : inglish thorough-bred pure and simple. 
¢ * The great American trotting sire, 


Mambrino, to whom nearly every well- 
bred horse in the American Stud Book 
traces back, was got by the imported 
thorough-bred horse Messenger out 
of an imported mare. They have 
been bred for so many years (over 100) 
for cne special purpose and to one 
special point, that now you can rely 
with absolute certainty on the pro- 
Ccuce of thorough-bred American trot- 
ters being trotters from their birth. 
This power of trotting has been 
developed to an extraordinary degree, 
and every year the records under 
2min, 10sec. per mile are increasing. 
The same holds good with the hacx- 
ney, and you can see the wonderful 
action of the foal running alongside 
its dam. Surely in the same way it 
is not too much to expect that, by 
careful selection and breeding from 
known performers over a country, we 
can in time breed a class of horse 
whose powers in that special way will 
be highly developed. 

In the article mentioned before, 
the writer admits that in time, ¢/ jou 
use notuing but thorough-bied blood, 
and select them purely for their bone, 
size, and jumping blood, you will 
evolve a hunter breed. I think you 
will attain your object sooner by using 
hunter-bred sires and mares, which 
have the above qualities, on the lines 
laid down by the Hunters’ Improve- 
ment Society, and you will, in a 
shorter time, breed them true to type. 
Thorough-breds have been bred sv 
long for one purpose that, however 
well you select them for breeding 
hunters, they will throw back and 
disappoint you, I noticed in a paper 
the other day a breeder, in speaking 
of the disappointments of the business, 
said, ‘* You -see, sir, it’s like this. 
What we wants is a big brown colt ; 
what we gets is a little chestnut 
filly!” That, I am afraid, exactly 
describes what very often happens. In 
reading the above, perhaps, one wouid 
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against the use of the thorough-bred 
stallion. Far from it. We cannot get 
away very far from him, and if we do we 
must come back to him eventually, 
but I do think that in hunter breeding 
he has been overdone, and it is to 
protest against his exclusive use that I 
have written these lines. G. R. F. 


The Southdown. 


O often have the exploits of the 
S Southdown Foxhounds — been 
recorded in COUNTRY LIFE, so 
clearly do our illustrations tell their 
own tale, and so familiar to the great 
mass of people is the country, or, to 
be accurate, are the countries, which | 
they hunt, that a very few words will 
serve to introduce the pictures to our 
readers. 

Followers of the Hon. C. 
Brand’s hounds will not need to be 
told why this word ‘countries ” is 
used. The spacious: district over 
which he holds sway is divided into 
two distinct classes. For first, along, 
the coast, and particularly near 
Brighton, you may gallop mile upon 
mile over the springy turf of the 
sheep-trimmed Downs, with never a 
fence to jump and never a brook 


to trouble horse or rider. We have Photo. R. Newnham. SOUTHDOWN; WAITING FOR THE MASTER. Copyright. 


known men to carp at a country of this 

character; but it has its own peculiar fascination. Inland again, the meets A Cockne *s Ride to Hounds 

being easily accessible from Lewes or from Worthing, there is country of y Oe 

quite another character, with stiff banks and ditches to be jumped, and _ hounds, not with ; he merely rode to the meet, and back again; at 











sometimes heavy ploughed land to be crossed somehow. A fine, popular, least, that was all that he meant to do. What more he did and suffered 
and sporting pack are the Southdown, and their trysting places are easy of may soon be said, also it was soon done, but it seemed to last long at 





access to the jaded Londoner in search of ozone—which may be taken very the time—zonian if not eternal ; and the memory of that day has never faded, 
well on horseback—in London by the sea. ; though two-and-twenty years have passed since those men and dogs met, and one 


man upon a horse—as distinguished from 
a horseman-~—suffered. His sufferings were 
the greater because they were seen, without 
being shared, by some pujils of his. He 
was a schoo'master—an usher is a shorter 
word—as ue still is. He then taught, or 
rather tried to teach, rich boys; he now 
makes like efforts with the poor, With 
some of the*former he was staying in the 
holidays, not as a tutor, but, so far as 
may be, asa friend. If those three festive 
brothers had not been born on horseback, 
they had been cradled in panniers; to say 
the least of it, they were at home on horse- 
back, and, to put it mildly, the usher was 
not. He was offered the proud privilege of 
conducting some ladies to the meet and 
home again. By a happy chance he ‘was 
not in boastful mood when asked if he 
could ride; he claimed to have crossed a 
horse’s back, but. not much more—perhaps 
a memory of Mr. Winkle’s fate kept him 
fairly truthful. He was promised an old 
and quiet horse; he has no reason to 
believe that the host wilfully went from h‘s 
word, but his memory proved to be de‘ec- 





tive. The one striking feature about the 
horse, which was a mare—the Empress 





was her excessive height; none but an 
acrobat could have got on with ease. This 
Photo. by R. Newnham, SOME OF THE FIELD. Copynigat. feature aggravated the agony of her subse- 
quent proceedings, Before the devil 
woke in her, and while help was yet at 
hand, the ascent was not a rea! difficulty. 
At first all went well ; at any rate, the 
cockney usher’s memory retains no 
detail of the ride towards the meet : 
it was there that the trouble began and 
ended. It was the blast of the hunts- 
nrin’s horn—if that be the instrument’s 
proper name—that waked evil ten- 
Cencies in the mare’s mind. She had, 
as have other modern heroines, a 
‘* past,” that past was linked to 
hounds and horns. The link had been 
forgotten by the aged host, but not 
by her; the echo from a dead past 
roused her to frenzy. What she did 
the usher knew not «ut the time, and 
no one has cared or willed to tell him 
since. The sensation suggested some 
form of buck-jumping, continued with 
short intervals for refreshment. It 
probably was not “ bucking,” for the 
rider, or rather the person who was 
upon the horse, would not in that case 
lave remainee upon it. The word 
“remained” must not be taken toimply 
fixity of tenure, for the cockney spent 


Photo. by Rk. Newnham. COMING FROM THE FIRST BLANK, Copyright. much of his time elsewhere than in the 
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saddl he vas cither before it or behind 
t, Or, as war Is at the present moment, 
mn the air After each shock, to use as 
mild aterm as possible, it was a toss- 
up, in more senses than one, where he 
would come down. By a series of some 
thing like miracles, the usher always 
lighted on some portion of the horse, 
and founda moment wherein toscramble 
back towards his proper place. Ile 

yuld gladly have pitched upon the 
round, as being somewhat sofier, had 
i¢ not remembered that it was his duty 
and his pleasure Lo es ort the ladies 


hi f h 
phe 4 i once 


fell to earth, how 
d heever regain, unaided and alone, 
Milton night have called his 
°? This thought kept 
as close to the saddle as the difli- 


cou 
what 


** blissful seat 
him 
cuiliesol the situation rendered possible. 
over 


Stull he rode to hounds and not 


any; he did not even cannon against 
country parsons or landed gentry. Sug- 

stions smote upon his ear as he rushed 
round and round. His pupils took a 
turn at teaching : something was said 


about curb and snalile, but there are 
times wherein a cockney usher knows 
not which is which. At times he was 
shot so high into the air as to feel that 
he would soon fulfil the prophecy of 


Ilorac e 


head against the stars ; 


about himself, and bump his 
but seeing that 
his attitude at the time was rather that 
of the he bicyc list to day, he could with 
more truth have said or sung ‘* Swé/mi 


feriam tergore sidera.” As he looks 
back he thinks that his friends were 
very kind. It was well that he had 


Photo. oy Wall Bros., A TEST 


treated them to no tall talk when equi 
Only the other 
lay was the usher dining somewhere, 
of talk led 
this adventure of far 


tation was suggested. 


when the course him to 


distant 


spe ak 8) 


days. ‘* Was that you ?” asked a smart 
Guardsman who was sitting near. He 
had been present at that meet when 


quite a little boy ; he had not known 
the usher, but he had enjoyed the fun. 
\ sense of the amusement he had had 
from the contemplation of the acrobatic 
obligatos of the usher made him friendly 
to that 
hearty laughter at the mere recollection 
of t 
for this attempt to reproduce the scene 


poor creature 3; indeed, his 


he scene may be held responsible 


altera lapse of more than twenty years. 


A Test Match. 


r ite performances of our English 
English writer or for English readers 
who take a keen interest in the national 


team in Australia are by no 
means a pleasant topic for an 


game. One would like to draw a veil 
over them. Still, having regard to 
the intense interest in the ‘successive 
contests which has been felt by 


Englishmen of all classes, it is deemed 
imatter of duty to place before the public 
these pictures of the second test match 
at Melbourne. any 
rate, to give some idea of the surround- 
ings of our champions on that, from 


Phey serve, at 


our point of view, disastrous occasion. 
As for the match, it was the first com- 
plete rout, 
beaten by an innings and 


Photo. Wall Bros. 


England was handsomely 
50 runs. The hero of the day was McLeod, 
who made 112, going in first, and was ably backed by Hill, Gregory, Iredale, 
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THE MEMBERS’ PAVILION. St. Kilda, Melbourne, 





FIELDING. 


St. Ki’aa, Melbourne. 


ENGLISHMEN 


Trumble and Noble did pretty much as they liked with their opponents. 
The pictures, and perhaps our defeat also, will be better understood if it 
that the weather was dull, oppressively hot, and very 


is remembered 


exhausting. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


and Trott. The first innings of the English team was not disappointing ; 
the second saw many lamentable failures of good cricketers, and 
MR. STANLEY WEYMAN AND MR. AN/HONY HOPE. 


“THE pity of it is that the most effectual means are applied to the ends 
least to be desired.” Such are the words of a very wise man, critic 
and philosopher, which come to mind, with an insistence which will 

brook no denial, on reading Mr. Stanley Weyman’s “* Shrewsbury ” (Longmans). 

Some very childish things have been written and spoken about this latest work 

of Mr. Weyman, It has even been suggested that it isa product of his early and 

somewhat obscure manhood, furbished up and thrust on to the market now that 
the author’s fame is more or less assured. It is nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, in point of style, it.is the most finished and polished of all his works. 

He has got the political and social atmosphere, that of the time when William ITI. 

was king, and Mary was dead, and the air was thick with plots and counterplots 

innumerable, and no man’s hands were clean, to perfection. His historic sense 
is exquisite. We seem to live in those perjured times. The book is, in my 
humble judgment, far and away the most masterly that has proceeded from his 


pen. Yet it is repellent in the last degree. Mr. Weyman has lavished all his 
art in depicting blackguards before now. Gil de Berault, for example, was and 
is—for he will live for some time—as consummate a ruffian as ever was conceived. 
But he had the one redeeming quality, possessed by several others among 
Mr. Weyman’s convincing puppets, of animal courage. But Richard Price has 
no saving feature whatsoever. The book is the imaginary autobiography of a 
coward, and a more cringing, white-livered, dishonest poltroon was never con- 
ceived by the brain of man. One might forgive this servant of the famous 
Shrewsbury, the same Shrewsbury whom George I. saw through, if he were a 
conscious and deliberate scoundrel, if he ever showed the pluck of the resolute 
rufian. But he is not of that kidney. To say that he ever had a good impulse 
would be to exaggerate ; but it is true, none the less, that he would often have 
done the thing which was right, not because it was right, but in the hope of 
escaping the punishment of ill-doing, if he had dared. But he never did dare 
anything. The one man upon whom he did venture, in the whole course of his 
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lie, to lay his hands, was attacked from behind, and because, on the whole, Price 
reckoned it safer to attack him than not. A more contemptible cur was never 
conceived in imagination ; so unutterably spiritless a creature never was flesh and 
blood. One is glad when the girl who has beguiled him into robbing his master 
leaves him entrapped while she goes away with the gold and another man ; one 
hopes against hope that when the gang of treacherous plotters have him in their 
midst they will really hang the shivering wretch ; one rejoices when the burly 
sailors who have carried him across the Channel, mistaking him for Sir John 
Fenwick, beat him unmercifully with their sand-bags and leave him for dead. 
Once and once only does this worm in the form of a man take courage to act in 
a case of emergency, and then all the heart that is in him, added to an excellent 
opportunity, are needed to induce him to have the courage to—run away as fast 
as his herse can carry him. And all the while he despises himself, is a prey to 
incessant and shrinking remorse. A pitiful creature m very truth. Yet what do 
these words mean? Why, red-hot from reading the book, does the dispassionate 
reviewer wax thus indignant? Surely it is because, nauseating as this confession 
of vileness on the part of an imaginary person may be, the book as a work of art 
is something near akin to a masterpiece. It stirs the passions, and the reason is 
plain. Some men have accused Mr. Weyman of insufficient reliance upon 
psychology in the framing of his characters. In truth his psychology is merciless 
and unsparing. Never have the failings of the born coward, his weakness, his 
instinctive shrinking from bodily pain, his disgusting hesitancy, his utter want of 
power to think in the face of danger, been analysed and described in so relentless 
a fashion. The book reads as if the author had set himself deliberately to work 
to show that he was justified in compelling us to sympathise with the full-blooded 
scamps, spies, perjurers, and traitors of his earlier works. ‘‘ See,” he seems to 
say, ‘* this bulldog ferocity of which you complain will serve to cover a multitude 
of sins, and a thorough-paced rascal, if he be but a man who will fight, is not 
without fascination. Do you doubt me? Then see how unspeakably mean a 
reptile is the man who sees right conduct and approves it, but never dares to do 
right because he is always afraid.” This, at any rate, Mr. Weyman has effected, 
and his book is almost diabolically clever. It will be observed that little has 
been said of Shrewsbury. That is Lecause Shrewsbury, like every other 
character in these pages, is merely incidental. The theme is the evolution of 
cowardice ; it is written in sharp acid upon imperishable plates. The result is 
a horrible masterpiece of psychological realism, 
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Let me proceed to, and end with, another historical novel—Mr. Anthony 
Hope’s ‘* Simon Dale ” (Methuen), a book entirely delightful, but noi, I venture 
to think, surprising to the close student of Mr. Hope’s writings. Devoted student 
of Dumas that Mr. Hope is, it would have been strange indeed if he had not 
taken an early occasion to try his hand in the historical field, and from ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” purely imaginative and fanciful as that dainty work was, it 
was plain that he could assume the historical tone. Could he assume it without 
laying aside for a moment that delicate playfulness and that pretty art in repartee 
which are the life and soul of the ‘‘ Dolly Dialogues,” and of sundry other 
dialogues, not yet published in book form, which are amongst his masterpieces ? 
That was the only doubt which pressed itself forward when ‘* Simon Dale ” came 
into my hands, but I had not read ten pages before it began to grow faint, 
nor twenty before it was submerged and forgotten in intense delight. To 
be perfectly candid, without fear of the accusation of exuberance from the 
mouth or pen of any man who knows good literature when he meets it, 
‘*Simon Dale” is a wonderful book, which will assuredly establish the 
fame of its maker upon a basis more stable than that on which it restcd 
before. Mr. Hope has chosen for his period the days of Charles II.—days of 
systematic intrigue in love and politics, and of intrigue by no means squeamish 
in either. That the gossip of history warrants every step in his story, it were 
rash to say, in the absence of that knowledge belonging to the curiously learned ; 
but it may be conjectured with some safety that in this matter Mr. Hope has 
followed the example of Dumas, which is the best example, and that he had 
saturated his mind in the history of the period before he began to make his 
puppets move in it. That accomplished, he has given a free rein to his rich 
vein of fancy and imagination. That Nell Gwynn, and the King, Monmouth, 
Buckingham, the Grand Monarch—in a word, all the great figures of the period 
should. move across the scene, was in the nature of things. But it was an 
inspiraticn that Simon Dale, a simple country lad of gentle birth, whose father 
had lost his fortune in those troublous times, should meet not only Barbara 
Quinton but Nell Gwynn also in the quiet Hertfordshire village of his birth. 
For Nell, all the world knows who she was, though her latest painter in 
words has made her more charming than any of his predecessors have shown her ; 
Barbara was the daughter of St. Quinton, the ruling peer of the district, 
worshipped by the poor and gentle youth, but somewhat distant, though 
affectionate. And Simon kissed Nell—what live man would have missed 
the opportunity ?—in sight of Bar- 
bara, though he knew it not, and 
the jealous if lofty disapproval of 
Barbara is half the foundation of 
so much of the story as is concerned 
with true love running by no means 
smooth. When Simon Dale goes up 
to London, and blunders his way 
into many adventures, and stumbles 
into the discovery of many intrigues, 
Barbara is always in his mind. For 
her sake he resigns his commission in 
the Life Guards as soon as he dis- 
covers that Nell’s influence gave it to 
him ; for her sake he is outspoken 
with the King in a fashion that 
monarchs, in those days at any rate, 
were not wont to brook ; for her sake. 
when she has been all but carried off 
to France by Louis, he attempts a 
desperate rescue in mid-Channel, and 
succeeds. Still for the winsome Nell, 
in spite of her weaknesses, he has 
a tenderness always. Yet with Barbara, 
in the end and after many trials, his 
faithful heart finds happiness. Far 
be it from me to recapitulate the story, 
but mention at least may be made of 
scenes of intense and even fierce 
dramatic interest. Nothing could 
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the scene at Dover, where Charles and Louis, believing the innocent Dale to 
have poisoned their wine, suddenly summon him before them and bid him drink of 
the cup. Even as he drinks it is dashed to the ground, and Louis in ‘‘a loud, 
proud, imperious voice, a voice that speaks to be obeyed, whose assertion brooks 
no contradiction,” cries “Brother, by my faith in God, this gentleman is 
innocent, and his life is on our heads, if he lose it.” That is a grand scene, and 
there is another, no less truly instinct with the spirit of manhood and desperate 
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resolution, when Dale, alone with Lou's and Barbara in the boat, and with the 
King’s ship bearing down upon them, threatens Louis with death and mans it. 
Are words of further praise needed? Let it be added that the principal 
characters are living men, and that the tone of the conversat:ons is equal in 
brilliance to that of the “ Dolly Dialogues.” Must a word of discontent be 
spoken? Well—the soliloquies of Simon at the openings of chapters arc 
occasionally prolix, though never wanting in shrewdness. 
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a sport as extinct as the tournament, and lives only as 
a memory of mediaeval times. The illustrations which 
accompany this article, taken as they are from living birds, 
trained and used for the sport of hawking, would alone be suffi- 
cient to refute this idea; and it is the fact that falconry has 
never for a moment died out in this country, and is now flourish- 
ing greatly, though the circle of its votaries is a limited one. 
This must necessarily be the case, because in these days sport is 
apt to be measured by quantity, even more than by quality 
Shooting has become a history of monster bags and hecatombs 
of slain, where each great game preserver strives to eclipse the 
record of his rival, and cares not how much expense he goes to, 
or how long his day’s shooting may be, so that at the close he 
can count a bigger bag than that of his neighbour. So, too, 
with other sports. A man must race at Newmarket one day, and 
hunt in the Midlands the next, on his way to a big day’s partridge 
driving in some other county. All is hurry, bustle, and “ record.” 
Hawking is, and always must be, an old-fashioned sport, demand- 
ing infinite care ana patience, and apt to be uncertain, because 
of the difficulty of training and keeping in condition anything so 
delicate as a bird. The amount of the quarry killed is small—in 
the opinion of the shooter, contemptible—and the sport is not 
measured by heaps of slain. It can, moreover, only be followed 
in special country, such as open downs, moors, and the like; 
and the general enclosing and cultivation of the land dealt 
falconry, as a popular sport, a blow from which it can never 
recover. 
Unlike other sports which can be carried on after a 
fashion in countries not thoroughly suitable for their require- 
ments, hawking cannot be pursued at all in an enclosed or 
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wooded country; and as the greater part of England is now 
enclosed, and hedgerow timber is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, it follows that this once universal sport must be limited to a 
few favoured districts. Yet, for all that, there exist various 
hawking establishments, some entirely private, some managed by 
clubs, which can show sport of as good a class as was ever 
witnessed by our ancestors. 

Hawks of various species are used, the principal being the 
peregrine. Both in this country and in the East—the home and 
cradle of falconry—this noblest of falcons is the falconer’s 
“‘ stand-by.” When taken from the nest it is generally trained to 
fly at game, such as grouse, partridge, pheasent, wild duck. The 
‘‘passage hawk,” or mature wild-caught lird, taken as she 
migrates in the autumn, is generally used for the flight at the 
heron, rook, gull, and the like, but when it has been in training 
for some time, and has become thoroughly reclaimed, it is used like 
the nestling or evess for game of all kinds. There is hardly a bird 
that is worth catching at all that cannot be taken by the pere- 
grine. In enclosed and wooded countries, where the peregrine 
cannot be used, the goshawk can be flown at ground game, or at 
pheasants and partridges. As many as twenty-four rabbits have 
been taken in an afternoon by one of these birds. The nature of 
the flight does not rival in beauty that of the peregrine, 
but there can hardly be a more delightful companion for a 
country walk than a well-trained goshawk wherever game is 
plentiful. 

Merlins—one of the most beautiful of British birds—the 
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hobby, the sparrow-hawk, and 
the gerfalcon, are all used at 
times. The first two are usually 
flown at larks, and a beautiful 
flight, ringing up into the very 
clouds, oftenensues. But after 
all, in most cases where trained 
hawks are being written or 
spoken about, it is the peregrine 
that is referred to, and it is to 
this variety that the falconer 
must look for most of his 
sport. 

The first illustration, taken 
from life, shows what manncr 
of bird is a trained peregrine 
falcon. She is shown as she 
sits on her block or resting- 
place, set on turf in a garden 
or on a lawn. To this she is 
secured by a long thong of 
tough leather termed a leash; 
at the end of this is a_ brass 
swivel in order to keep the 
tackle from twisting, and to 
the upper ring of this swivel 
are attached the jesses, short 
light straps of leather about 
8in. long, which always remain 
on the hawk’s legs; on one of 
these can be seen her bell. 
When she is flown the leash 
and swivel are removed, and 
the hawk is liberated with the jesses and the bell attached to her. 
On her head is the hood—a most important piece of furniture. 
It is not too much to say that the hood to the hawk takes the 
place of the bridle to the horse; it is the means whereby she is 
controlled, handled, and made serviceable to man. It consists 
merely of a cap made of stiff leather, by means of which the 
hawk is blindfolded to such an extent that while she sits 
perfectly comfortable and at ease, yet she can see no disturbing 
or alarming objects that would cause her- to leave her resting- 
place and dash herself about either in alarm or in her anxiety to 
take fight. Without the hood she can with difficulty be handled 
—unless exceptionally tame—but with it placed on her head, she 
can be carried, passed from hand to hand, treated in fact more 
like a stuffed bird than a wild nervous creature such as she is. 
In the daily life of hawks the hood is an important factor. At 
night they are left unhooded in a shuttered room, so that the 
early morning light shall bring with it no restlessness and 
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fluttering, or, as it is termed in falconers’ language, “ bating, 
which means broken feathers and disturbed temperament. In 
the morning THe Fatconer will bring each hawk out in fine 
weather to be placed on her block on the lawn. There they 
will sit and sun themselves, each in turn being offered a bath 
and generally availing itself thereof. 

Presently they begin to grow more restless. Those that have 
Lathed have become dry; each one is more hungry and more 
ready to fly at quarry; passing birds are noticed, and one or two 
of the keenest have already dashed off the block, heedless of the 
restraining leash, at quarry that has shown itself in the distance. 
This is the signal for the falconer’s interference; and lest his 
hawks weary themselves by their restless habits, each one is 
hooded, but is still left in the sun and breeze to settle down more 
thoroughly before the day’s sport commences. 

G. LAScELLEs. 
(To be continued.) 
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NORWEGIAN CARIOLES. 
[To tHE Epiror oF “Country LIFE.’’| 
Sir,—I! shail appreciate it if you can tell me whether the 
Norwegian Cariole has been introduced into England to any 
extent. I have often wondered whether it would ever find 
favour here, and although I have heard that there are a few in 
England, it has not been my pleasure to see one.—C. A. MILLER. 








[We think the Cariole has not been introduced to any very great extent, 
but have pleasure in printing a picture of one (from a photograph by W. P. 
Marsh, Bognor), the property of Sir Henry de Bathe, in answer to our 
correspondent’s enquiry. —ED. } 


CARNATION EATERS. 

[To THe Epiror or * Country Lire.” 
Sir,—As the person who first started the chasse aux carration 
eaters in your correspondence columns, may I be allowed to 
thank the many gardeners who have been at the pains to try to 
help me in the matter, and to say that I think I have at last 
laid my hands upon the culprits. On the chief culprits—I should 
perhaps say—for a perusal of all the letters has led me to the 
conclusion that most creatures must make carnatiors a staple 
article of food, so many and so various are the suggestions that 
have been offered. I am inclined to think that shrews, or voles, 
have been the chief devourers of my carnations, as one corre- 
spondent was acute enough to suggest. I have caught several 
of these little creatures about the plants in, I grieve to say, 
small bird gins. I hate the use of these infernal machines, but I 
was fairly driven to it, if my carnations were to survive at ‘all. 
I should be very grateful for any hint as to a more humane and 
yet efficacious way of catching the marauders. The present 
means, I admit, are neither humane nor efficacious, for I have 
found many of the traps sprung, but empty. Thanking you in 
anticipation for the leave to make this explanation, and requesting 
suggestions on the further point raised.—TuHE STARTER OF THE 
Hare. 


FLOWERS AND SHRUBS FROM JAPAN. 
[To tHe Eprror oF “ Country Lire.”} 

Six,—It would be, I feel sure, interesting to many readers of 
Country Lire to know the names of flowers and shrubs 
introduced from Japan, a land so famed for its beautiful and 
varied flora. I noticed at the Conversazione of the Japan 
Society some few weeks since that the acacia was represented 
amongst the flower arrangements depicting Japanese ways. 
This acacia was described as mimosa, but it was a true acacia, 
so beautiful now in many gardens of the Riviera. I think, how- 
ever, the acacia is an Australian shrub.—xX. Y. Z. 


[The acacia you write of is a native of New Zealand, and should not, of 


course, have teen used in arrangements of Japanese flowers. It would take far 
too much space to enumerate every flower introduced from Japan. Their number 
is almost legion, and comprise many of the most cherished things in the garden. 


The winter sweet (Chimonanthus), flowering now, comes from Japan; many of 


the magnolias, notably the pure white early-flowering yulan, the golden petalled 
witch hazel (Hamamelis), in bloom now, Japanese quince, Forsythia suspensa, 
hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, one of the noblest of the dwarfer late flowering 
shrubs, the Paulownia, Stuartia, and many others. Amongst flowers pzeonies and 
the beautiful Kempferi iris have come from Japan, but we might write a dozen 
colurans upon this subject without in any way exhausting it.--Ep. ] 
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PIGEONS IN GARDENS. 

[To tHE Epitor or ‘Country LiFe.” | 
Sir,—I am thinking of keeping some pigeons as an ornamental 
assis.iance to the effect of a garden with fruit orchard standing 
beyond it. It occurred to me that a dovecote, or a pole among 
the trees, with fantails, or some such fantastic freaks of the 
pigeon fanciers playing about it, would have a good effect. But 
my friends to whom I have mentioned the idea say that pigeons 
so near the garden would be fatal to the growth of the flowers— 
that they would nip off every sprouting leaf of every bulb; in 
fact, that they would be so great a nuisance that in a short time 
I should wish myself well quit of them. I should be so much 
obliged if any of your readers who are pigeon fanciers would 
tell me whether these charges are well founded. I should be 
very glad to hear that they are not, but in the meantime, I feel 
rather disposed to refrain from my proposed experiment in 
pigeon keeping. I noticed a letter from a correspondent lately, 
speaking of the almost incredible number of peas he had taken 
from a wood-pigeon’s crop. If my proposed fantails are to be at 
all similarly voracious, I should very soon not have a plant left 
in the garden.—CoLumMBa. 

[Our experience is that pigeons are extremely capricious in destruction. 
Sometimes they will be harmless for years, and then take to mischief suddenly ; 
but we have never known them to work the havoc our correspondent has been 
led to anticipate. They are destructive of carnations. No deduction can be 
drawn from the habits of wood-pigeons. —ED. | 


A BIG JUMP. 

[To tHe Epiror or “Country Lire.” 
Sir,—Under the above heading, J. M. Fletcher says that 
“Chandler was bought out of a chandler’s cart for £12.” That 
is not quite correct. Chandler was bred by the late Sir Edward 
Scott, of Great Barr, was sold, when quite a young horse, to Mr. 
Wilkins, a chandler at Sutton Coldfield, who rode him and drove 
him a few times in his gig; he was then sold to Mr. Robert 
Garnett, of Moor Hall, for, I think, £40. Captain W. Peel, the 
well-known steeplechase rider, who was a cousin of Mrs, 
Garnett’s, took a fancy to him, and bought him for steeple- 
chasing. Asregards the “ Big Jump,” he ran at Warwick in the 
Leamington Hunt Cup Steeplechase, entered as Mr. Ouseley 
Higgins’, and was ridden by Captain Broadley. Five horses 
started; four got into the brook, two (Regalia and King of the 
Valley) were in it when Chandler came at it, and as Bell’s Life 
says: ‘“*He made an extraordinary jump, and cleared brook, 
horses, and riders together. The distance jumped was measured 
by Captain W. Peel and declared to be 37ft.””. That seems clear 
enough, but years afterwards I was told that Captain Peel had 
never measured it, but that the late Sam Merry, the clerk of the 
course, had done so; but, other races having taken place, there 
was a doubt as to which were Chandler’s footprints. My 
informant had it from Captain Peel himself, but perhaps it 
would be a pity to say anything more about it. You are 
welcome to make any use you like of this information, but please 
do not print my name, as I do not want to be drawn into a 
correspondence. Mr. Garnett was a connection of mine, and I 
knew both Captain Peel and Wilkins well.—A. B. C. 
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A CHOICE PLANT. 

[To THE Eprvor or * Country Lire.”} 
Sir,—Under separate cover I forward you a photograph of 
Eucharis Amazonica, grown at the residence of Mrs. William G. 
Bateson, Elmhurst, Aigburth, Liverpool, a copy of which I have 
no doubt you would like to insert in your valuable paper, as it 
would certainly be of great interest to your numerous readers. 
I may mention that the number of spikes in the photograph is 
169, with an average of five flowers to a spike, including buds.— 
J. Harrison. 
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be answered! One swallow does not make a summer, 

one new costume does not constitute a worthy spring 
outfit, and February is, as the poets have it, on the wing, 
altogether for a dozen reasons or without any, new clothes are 
the problems of the moment. 

I occupy a very serious position—I have first to make up 
my mind what I want, and then to persuade my two sisters that 
these are the very things least suited to their style of beauty. 

My blue gown is a complete success. I have already worn it 
twice ; having received it with a punctuality quite unusual from 
my pet dressmaker, I honoured it immediately. I have always 
thought it would be such a terrible thing to shuffle off this 
mortal coil before I had shuffled on my last new gown. There- 
fore, should a frock arrive hcme at ten o’clock at night, ten 
o'clock the next morning sees me arrayed in all its glory, should 
it be a walking dress; while it is put on within five minutes after 
its appearance should it be labelled for evening wear. What 
was it Malcolm Salaman wrote in that clever play of his, 
“A Modern Eve?” ‘“ Never put off till to-morrow what you can 
put on to-day.” He knew women, that man, and here is her 
best philosophy. I carefully live according to its tenets.’ 

I do not fancy fashion is going to allow us to wear jackets 
this season. I see no sign of any of attractive detail. Every 
dress is a complete costume; cloth bodice and skirt, lace yoke or 
waistcoat. We shall be very cold under these new conditions— 
I trust the authorities will relent and devise something attractive 
in coats and that this something will not be of the Russian 
order. How tired I am of that jacket which bulges in the front 
to a large degree, and bulges in the back to a small degree, and 
asserts itself aggressively round the hips. The only jacket 
which really makes for comfort and smartness in the spring-time, 
and which in truth may be worn over gowns of any simple des- 
cription, is the fawn-coloured short sac coat. I shall be so glad 
to see it established firm favourite again; my partisanship is ready 
and willing to be devoted to its claims. Something will have to 
be arranged for our best comfort, unless, of course, we revert 
again to the lace and lisse and soft chiffon. and silken blouses, 
then the question of spring costume is happily settled by the 
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BODICE OF SEQUINED NET, ORANGE AZALEAS AND VELVET BELT. 
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PINK SILK DRESS TRIMMED WITH GUIPURE AND CHIFFON, 


purchase of a cloth coat and skirt, and many fanciful ‘ chemi- 
settes,”’ as the French call them. To wear a cloth bodice with 
cloth sleeves underneath a cloth coat is not to: be seriously 
considered by anyone who has realised the superior comfort of 
last season’s styles. (The expression ‘last season’s styles” 
suggests to me the advertisement of a linen draper. I apologise 
to my pages for thus disfiguring them.) It isa terrible sugges- 
tion: ‘‘Jast season’s styles’’—it leaves quite an unpleasant taste in 
my mouth, I will go down and have some dinner and forget it. 

Wepnespay: Nellie is always promising me she is going to 
write me a long letter and putting me off with a few lines of 
indifferent—twaddle I should call it, only I am afraid she 
will read these pages. All of gossip and nought of gowns 
is the hurried scrawl I received from her to-day. I do not care 
in the least whether Mademoiselle B. has a new diamond watch- 
chain or an obtrusive gold purse jewelled with rubies and 
emeralds, and I confess myself completely indifferent as to 
whether young Mr. So-and-so has been seen in company three 
times this week with Miss S., ‘‘ who is certainly five years older 
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than heis.” They always are, though they do not look it. This 
is the sort of stuff I have to read when I want to know of the 
clothes in the sunny South, the place where the good clothes 
come from. All Nellie writes me of these is :— 

‘« Bodices here are of lace and chiffon in the evenings. In 
the daytime they are made of cloth cut in one with epaulettes 
and showing a square and sleeves of silk or embroidery. There 
is a lovely white cloth dress with an appliqué of yellow guipure 
exciting my envy every morning. I am also much given to the 
breaking of the tenth commandment by the sight of a tight- 
fitting double-breasted coat of light grey with a short basque 
and a very long collar of jet and a waistcoat of white chiffon, 
which is worn with a skirt of light grey cloth, trimmed with 
scrolls of cloth down either side of the front and halfway up 
the back. I cannot describe clothes, I never could; I only 
know I like this immensely, and that its charms are completed 
by a hat of mauve chiffon frills and violets and green leaves. 
There was a very good evening cape in the rooms last night, of 
yellow lace lined with ivory satin and edged with sable. It had 
a hood, edged with sable, and was tied round the neck with an 
enormous ruffling of pink chiffon ; a green chiffon hat decorated 
Miss B. . . .” And then fo'lowed a full description of 
Miss B.’s delinquencies and delights. 

Tuurspay: | have been idling all the morning and gossip- 
ing with Trixie. She is very much worried about a costume 
for a fancy dress ball. She came to throw herself on my mercy 
tor ideas. 1 have not a worthy idea in my head on such subjects, 
but I promulgated several old and uninteresting ones, and Trixie 
thought they were all charming, and has since been occupied, I 
am quite convinced, in realising my want of brilliancy, ignoring 
the fact that she told me she would not spend more than three 
pounds. How can anyone find a decent dress at such a price as 
this? She wants it to attend the next ice carnival—she has 
made up her mind she must go to it. I suggested that a clown’s 
costume would be elegant and comfortable, made with loose 
breeches; these should be, reaching down to the ankles with 
frills, in white with black spots, and cut very full round the hips; 
high up to the neck with a frill, and down to the wrists with 
frills, and a pointed white cap on a white wig with a black 
mask. [Tam sure this would be a great success and would be 
convenient enough to skate in too, and if made in cloth or linen— 
quite cheap. Long coats and plumed hats look well on the ice. 
But if Trixie wants to be really economical, she ought to wear a 
domino which could afterwards be converted into a tea-gown or 
a theatre cloak; a sun-pleated pale blue satin domino with a 
white lace hood and black lace mask, and some extraordinary 
head-dress that might be altered to do subsequent service. 
Fancy dress for the ice should be guided by totally different 
rules to fancy dress which is to be worn in the ballroom. This 
Trixie does not appear to realise. It is quite impossible to stand 
about in low-necked frocks or diaphanous stuffs. She might go 
as a medieval queen, trimmed with ermine and embroidery, 
only that these frocks ought to have long trains, and you cannot 
skate comfortably in a long train. I do not think Trixie skates 
comfcrtably anywhere, but this she would never confess. Alto- 
gether I am sure I have wasted my morning over her—her mind 
is set upon going as a flower-girl or some equally original 
character. If she blossoms out as a vitandiéve after all my 
trouble, I vow I will not speak to her the whole evening, not 
even to describe to her the sketches which are decorating these 
pages, and she always wants me to cross the t’s and dot the i’s 
of the pictures, which I should have thought would explain 
themselves to any intelligent person. One of these is an evening 
gown of pale pink poutle de sote, trimmed with bands of guipure 
and flounces and berthe of chiffon; the other is of black soft satin, 
with the low bodice covered with jetted net frilled with black 
chiffon and fastened at one side with three shaded orange and 
yellow azaleas. i 

















RAISING CARNATIONS FROM SEED. 


HE month of March is the time for raising Carnations from seed, which, 
when obtained from a race of flowers without blemish, will probably give 
varieties distinct from or an improvement upon existing kinds. Even 

when single flowers represent the majority, if these are of pronounced colour 
they are acceptable, not perhaps in the flower garden proper, but in reserve 
quarters which provide the house with a large part of its floral embellishment. 
When the seedlings flower for the first time a happy day may be spent in 
selecting those that show decided promise, rejecting other kinds, and the 
following year the selected seedlings must undergo further revision. Be content 
if a very small proportion only are fit for permanent use. The seed must be 
sown thinly in a shallow pan or pot, which must be well drained and filled with 
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fibrous loam, leaf-mould, and sharp silver sand well mixed together. Put the 
rougher parts of the compost over the crocks, moisten the soil before sowing the 
seed, and plunge the pan into the hot-bed. When the seedlings appear and are 
sufficiently large to handle, prick them out into boxes, putting them about 3in. 
apart, and in a greenhouse or cool frame. Bottom heat is only necessary to 
hasten the germination of the seed. 

FURTHER MANAGEMENT OF SEEDLINGS. 

When strong enough, which should be in about a month from the time of 
sowing the seed, remove the boxes to a cold frame and gradually inure the 
young plants to stand full exposure, by removing the lights on every available 
occasion. At the end of May the Carnations should be ready to be planted out 
where they are to flower. Let the position chosen for the young plants be open 
and the soil thoroughly well prepared, that is by enriching it, if poor, with well- 
decayed manure, and adding sharp silver sand when heavy. Remember. however, 
whatever soil be added that it is free from wireworm, which enjoys a Carnation 
feast, as many growers can relate to their sorrow. With reasonable care during 
the summer, an interesting display should result in the following year. 

PLANTING OuT CARNATIONS, 

There are two seasons in the year when Carnations may be planted out 
with every reasonable prospect of succeeding well—early in September and the 
month of March. Early autumn is the best time, as then the plants have a chance 
to become well established before winter, but March is the month for filling up 
vacant places in beds or borders, or trans‘erring to the open choice kinds that could 
not be trusted in the garden during the winter months. Go over the plants now in 
beds and make them thoroughly firm, although there has scarcely been sufficient 
frost to lift them out of the ground, as occurs after a hard winter. g This reminds 
us that hardy plants of many kinds may be planted now, and as soon as growth 
begins is the time to divide the groups of which greater stock is required or that 
have become exhausted. 
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Taunt, PAMPAS GRASS IN WORCESTER COLLEGE GARDENS Oxford 


THE Pampas GRAss, 

This is one of the most noble of all the taller hardy grasses, and is too well 
known to need describing at any length. The splendid specimen represented in 
the illustration reveals its character, and it is when thus standing out with a strong 
background that one gets the full effect of the glorious silvery plumes. There 
are evidently many forms of it, varying in the tone of the plume colouring, some 
tinted with rose, whilst others arrive at perfection very early in the season, Two 
conditions are essential to success in the cultivation of Gynerium argenteum, to 
use its botanical name—namely, shelter from wind, and a thoroughly good soil 
as a foundation. Strong winds play sad havoc with the leaves, and injure, too, 
the silvery plumes that give such beauty to the garden. The most suitable time 
to plant is early April, and during the first year in particular mulch the soil over 
the roots with well-decayed manure, giving in addition, if the weather is very 
dry, copious waterings. Remember that it is the femaie plants that give the richest 
and most silvery plumes, and the sexes are not represented on the same specimen 
in the Pampas family. Where bold effects are desired, plant the Pampas Grass 
freely, not, of course, injudiciously. A surfeit of any flower, however beautiful, 
is not desirable. Groups on the lawn outskirts, as we see from the illustration, 
give pleasure for many weeks, and the plumes may be preserved for winter use 
in the hotse. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We gladly help readers desirous of 
information about gardening in any of its branches. ~The trade are also invited 
to send their catalogues for notice. 








